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THE  KASHMIR  PLAN 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  either  India 
or  Pakistan  would  raise  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  Security  Council  plan  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute. 
That  the  Council’s  recommendations 
have  met  with  unfavourable  reactions 
both  in  India  and  Pakistan,  speaks  for 
its  apparent  justice  and  impartiality. 
The  2,000  word  plan  is  the  outcome  .of 
three  months  labour  by  delegates  of 
Belgium.  Canada,  China.  Colombia. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
seems  to  us  a  commonsense  solution 
-if  it  can  be  carried  out.  Its  imple¬ 
mentation  depends  upon  Pakistan’s 
willingness,  or  ability,  to  withdraw  the 
tribesmen  from  the  State.  India’s  task, 
namely  the  reduction  of  her  troops  to 
the  absolute  minimum  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  civil  order  seems,  in 
comparison,  easy,  especially  as  Ais 
reduction  is  made  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  tribes¬ 
men.  The  plan  proposes  the  holding 
of  a  free  plebiscite  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  U.N.  Commission  which  is 
to  act  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
I  Government  of  Kashmir  and  which  is 
to  have  powers  over  the  State  forces 
and  police  during  the  holding  of  the 
plebiscite.  Indian  opposition  to  this 
point  must  be  expected,  but  the  proviso 
that  Sheikh  Abdulla  is  to  make  sub- 
Nantial  political  concessions  in  the 
form  of  broadening  his  Cabinet  for  the 
duration  of  the  plebiscite,  threatens  to 
make  the  plan  unacceptable  for  India. 
This  demand  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Kashmir  administration  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unique,  and  no  similar  sug- 
Itstions  have  ever  been  made  by  the 
Security  Council  in  any  other  country 
where  a  plebiscite  under  international 
auspices  was  to  take  place. 

KOREAN  ELECTIONS 

The  elections  in  Southern  Korea  are 
to  take  place  on  May  9th  under  the 
obaervation  of  the  United  Nations. 


This  is  the  first  step  towards  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  independence  of 
this  country — ^an  independence  which 
existed  for  4,235  years  prior  to  the 
Japanese  annexation  in  1905.  It  is 
also  the  first  time  in  Korean  history 
that  women,  as  well  as  men,  are 
allowed  to  vote.  The  strengA  of 
Korean  nationalism  was  testkl  by 
deprivation,  torture  and  death  through 
40  years  of  Japanese  rule.  Forbidden 
to  hold  public  meetings,  to  publish 
their  own  newspapers  or  even  to  use 
their  own  language  in  their  schools, 
and  disarmed  so  completely  that  only 
one  kitchen  knife  was  permitted  for 
every  three  families,  the  Koreans  never 
surrendered.  They  staged  nation-wide 
passive  rebellions,  and  organised  the 
oldest  govemment-in-exile  in  the  world. 
The  defeat  of  Japan  did  not  bring  them 
their  promised  liberation,  but  led  to  the 
division  of  their  country  and  to  foreign 
military  occupation  instead.  It  may  be 
expect^  that  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  will 
head  the  first  Korean  Government  He 
will  have  to  face  tremendous  problems. 
The  currency  is  inflated  from  eight 
billion  won  in  1945  to  over  30  billions 
in  the  south  alone  in  1948.  and  prices 
have  gone  up  by  400-500  per  cent 
Housing  shortages  and  unemployment 
are  severe,  and  industry,  rapidly 
deteriorating,  is  dependent  upon  raw 
materials  and  fuel  from  Northern 
Korea.  The  news  of  a  200,000  strong 
army  north  of  the  38th  parallel  will 
give  Dr.  Rhee  a  major  headache, 
especially  if  the  present  American 
troops,  amounting  to  15,000  men.  will 
be  withdrawn.  He  has  to  rely  upon  a 
native  constabulary  of  60.000  men.  and 
on  the  strength  of  world  public  opinion. 
The  United  Nations  Commission  will 
remain  in  Korea  for  consultations  with 
the  new  Government  until  its  stability 
has  been  assured,  and  plans  can  be 
made  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  occupa¬ 
tion  troops.  The  future  of  Korea,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  future  of  &viet- 
American  relations.  Before  the  latter 
improve.  South  Korea  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  succeed  where  the  rest  of 
the  world  fails. 


CHINESE  ASSEMBLY 

General  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  re-election 
to  the  presidency  with  a  majority  of 
2,000  votes  has  surprised  nobody.  Had 
he  insisted  in  his  refusal  to  return  to 
this  office,  it  would  certainly  not  have 


meant  any  shifting  of  actual  power  in 
China,  and  the  National ,  Assembly 
merely  performed  a  nominal*  task  in  his 
re-election  just  as  their  confirmation  of 
the  new  constitution  which  came  into 
force  on  December  25th  last  year,  was 
only  a  formality.  Much  more  interesting, 
however,  is  the  election  of  a  vice- 
president  which,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
has  not  yet  taken  place.  Amongst  the 
prominent  peronalities  who  run  for  the 
vice-presidency  are  one  or  two, 
amongst  them  General  Li  Tsung-jen, 
whos*  election  to  that  position  might 
secure  a  slight  chance  of  hope  that  the 
coalition  problem  would  be  tackled 
again  in  the  fulure.  Though  the  vice¬ 
presidency  is  not  an  office  which  carries 
much  power,  it  is  nevertheless  a  key 
position  as  long  as  presidents  are  only 
human  beings.  Apart  from  the  actual 
outcome  of  the  elections,  therefore,  it 
will  be  important  to  watch  how  many 
votes  the  various  candidates  have  been 
able  to  muster. 


INDONESIA 

The  discussicMis  between  the  Dutch  and' 
Republican  delegations  and  the  Three 
Power  Coihmittee  now  taking  place  at 
Kalioerang.  the  mountain  resort  20 
miles  from  Djogjakarta,  should  produce 
agreement  on  the  main  outlines  of  the 
federal  structure  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia,  on  such  issues  as  the 
participation  of  the  Republic  in  the 
Provisional  Federal  Government,  and 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Renville 
agreement.  The  conference  seems  to 
have  opened  under  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however.  For  though  the 
Republicans  state  that  when  the  delega¬ 
tions  arrived  by  the  newly  opened  rail¬ 
way  service,  in  their  capital  from 
Batavia,  they  were  greeted  by  cheering 
crowds,  Dutch  sources  have  a  different 
story  to  tell.  They  claim  that  they 
were  received  by  a  “  screaming, 
threatening  and  spitting  mass  of 
humanity.”  Mr.  Abdoelkadir,  the 
Indonesian  head  of  the  Dutch  delega¬ 
tion.  was  saved  from  being  struck  with 
sticks  only  by  the  fact  that  his  secretary 
caught  the  blows.  Police  are  said  to 
have  been  completely  inadequate,  and 
the  incident,  which  nearly  led  to  the 
return  of  the  delegations  and  which 
obviously  originated  from  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  group  of  people,  gives  an  idea 
under  what  difficulties  the  new  Indo¬ 
nesia  is  being  bom. 
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PATANI  APPEALS  TO  UNO 

by  Barbara  Whitting  ham -Jones 


'T'HE  appeal  to  UNO  from  the  Malay  community  in 
X  Southern  Siam  against  the  new  terrorist  regime  recently 

intensified  by  the  Siamese  Government  has  once  again 
made  the  old  Malay  State  of  Patani,  known  to  modem 
scholars  as  the  “fairyland  of  Malay  romance  and  the 
most  famous  kingdom  in  Malaya,”  a  live  international 
issue.  In  a  series  of  cables  recdved  by  UNO’s  Secretary- 
General  during  recent  weeks,  Patani  representatives  are 
demanding  an  immediate  investigation  by  the  Security 
Council  into  Siam’s  “  Fascist  ways  ”  of  administration  and 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  under  international  supervision 
to  determine  the  future  form  of  government  of  this  Malay 
State.  Appeals  for  support  are  being  addressed  to  fellow- 
Muslim  States  such  as  Pakistan,  the  States  of  the  Arab 
League  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  as  well  as  to  India 
and  Burma,  and  are  thus  forcing  the  issue  into  the  open. 

Ever  since  the  annexation  of  Patani  by  Siam  in  1832, 
her  Muslim-Malay  population  has  nourished  a  smoulder¬ 
ing  resentment  against  this  forcible  incorporation  into 
Thai-speaking  Buddhist  Siam.  For  more  t^n  a  century 
Siam  has  tried,  without  success,  to  assimilate  and  denatio¬ 
nalise  the  Patani  Malays.  A  series  of  abortive  revolts 
followed  and  though  each  attempt  was  penalised  by  severe 
reprisals  from  Bangkok,  Patani  has  never  ceased  to  hope 
and  strive  for  liberation  frdm  alien  domination. 

Siamese  rule  in  Patani  to-day  is  nailed  down  by  a 
skeleton  network  of  Siamese  commissioners,  police  and 
other  officials,  and  because  of  its  complete  isolation  from 
the  outer  world  Patani  is  helpless  against  their  reign  of 
terror.  Behind  the  Siamese  “  iron-curtain  ”  the  mildest 
criticism  of  the  existing  regime  is  classed  as  “dangerous 
talk  ”  and  suppressed  by  death  or  blackmail.  Patani 
Malays  have  no  freedom  of  speech  or  assembly,  no  news¬ 
papers,  few  radio  sets,  and  no  political  machinery.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  their  sole  organ  of  expression  and 
community  life  was  the  Mosque  and  the  only  leaders 
permitted  were  the  hajis  (Muslims  who  have  performed 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca),  but  with  the  arrest  of  Haji 
Sulong,  Patani’s  deeply  revered  Islamic  Patriarch,  even 
this  last  outlet  was  closed.  Recent  reports  smuggled  out 
of  Patani  enumerate  55  persons  killed,  35  houses  burned 
and  89  houses  looted  by  the  Siamese  police  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Haji  Sulong  has  now  been  charged 
with  treason  and  with  agitation  for  a  separatist  movement. 
The  trial  will  not  be  held  in  Patani,  presumably  owing  to 
fear  of  anti-Siamese  demonstrations,  but  in  the  Siamese 
town  of  Nakorn  Srithamaraj. 

But  by  far  the  most  deadly,  and  therefore  the  most 
resented,  form  of  persecution  is  the  ban  on  Malay  educa¬ 
tion.  Under  Siam’s  Education  Code  primary  schools  are 
obliged  to  teach  Siamese  only,  Malay  and  Chinese  pri¬ 
mary  schools  are  therefore  prohibited,  though  in  secondary 
schools  a  second  language  may  be  taught  for  a  limited 
number  of  hours  per  week.  As  the  Malays  refuse  to  send 
their  children  to  Siamese  “  government  ”  schools  and  their 
own  remain  closed  this  educational  starvation  is  retarding 


their  entire  social  and  economic  development.  All  along 
my  route,  in  the  course  of  my  recent  visit,  I  saw  Malayi 
schools  closed  and  deserted,  and  since  January  even  the 
purely  Islamic  schools  for  teaching  the  Koran  have  been 
suppressed. 

Another  major  grievance  is  thq  proscription  of  the 
Malay-Muslim  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance  which 
means  in  practice  that  monogamy  is  obligatory  and  that 
property,  instead  of  being  divided  among  all  the  children 
of  the  deceased  according  to  Muslim  law,  can  only  be 
devised  to  children  of  the  first  marriage. 

The  possibility  of  a  large-scale  revolt  is  suggested  by 
the  recent  arrival  of  several  relays  of  reinforcement  of 
Siamese  troops  which  have  swelled  the  garrisons  of 
“  Greater  Patani.”  This  follows  increased  clashes  between 
Malay  guerillas  and  the  Siamese  police  who  are  still 
making  numerous  arrests.  Patani  refugees  are  pouring 
into  Kedah  and  Kelantan,  the  northern  states  of  Malaya. 
Haji  Embong,  one  (rf  the  Patani  leaders  now  in  Ked^ 
recently  forecast  a  “  show-down  ”  if  the  Siamese  authori¬ 
ties  would  not  check  their  “  religious  persecution  ”  of  the 
Malays. 

On  modem  maps  the  name  “  Patani  ”  appears  to 
indicate  only  a  river,  a  headland,  a  town  and  a  tiny  pro¬ 
vince  about  half  the  size  of  Penang  Island.  Yet  at  its 
greatest  extent,  just  before  the  founding  of  the  Malacca 
kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  Patani  dominated 
the  entire  east  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  between  Ligor 
in  the  north  down  to  and  including  Singapore  in  the  south. 
And  when  last  existing  as  an  independent  State  in  1832, 
having  long  lost  control  of  Singgora  to  the  north  and  of 
Pahang,  Trengganu  and  Kelantan  to  the  south,  Patani  sti 
comprised  an  area  of  more  than  5,000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  500,000  of  whom  non-Malays  do  not 
exceed  five  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  favourable  monsoons  blowing  across  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  for  one  half  of  the  year  from  Cambodia  to 
Patani  and  for  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction  Iron 
Patani  to  Cambodia,  for  nearly  seventeen  hundred  yean 
after  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  Patani  was  an  impor-i 
tant  entrepot  of  international  trade  linking  first  India  and  I 
China,  later  Europe  and  the  whole  of  the  Far  East  from! 
Japan  to  Java. 

To-day  Patani  is  known  to  possess  large  undeveloped, 
resources  in  gold,  tin  and  other  minerals  and  could  also 
produce  enough  salt  (evaporated  from  the  sea)  to  supply- 
the  whole  of  Malaya,  at  present  being  supplied  from  A(^ 

In  1945  Patani  hop^  that,  Siam  being  a  vanquished 
enemy,  her  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  there 
was  intense  disappointment  when  despite  rumours  of  n- 
dress,  the  Siamese  peace  treaties  of  1946  contained  no 
reference  to  Patani.  In  this  present  and  most  auspicious 
bid  for  freedom,  Patani  rests  her  case  on  Article  3  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  in  which  the  Allies  promised  to 
“respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live”;  and  expressini 
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i”  wish  to  see  sovereign  right  and  self*governnient  restored 
10  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.” 
Accordingly,  the  provinces  of  dismeml^red  1832  Patani 
ire  uniting  to  demand  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
territory  as  an  autonomous  Malay  State  of  “Greater 
pstani  ”  having  a  local>born  and  elected  Malay  as  Head 
of  State. 

Patani  is  too  small  to  contemplate  independence  nor 
does  she  attempt  it  But  in  the  event  of  a  plebiscite  result¬ 
ing  in  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Malay  State,  there 
ire  three  countries  with  which  she  might  then  voluntarily 
iflBliftte  herself:  Siam.  Malaya  or  Indonesia. 

Until  1832  Patani  had  uninterruptedly  formed  part  of 
the  Malay  world  and.  irrespective  of  the  value  to  be 
ittached  to  Siam’s  recent  {nromises  of  reform  (the  nation¬ 
wide  corruption  of  Siamese  officials  is  a  platitude  in  Bang¬ 
kok).  partial  “autonomy”  under  Siam,  even  if  granted, 
could  never  satisfy  her  longing  to  return  to  it.  Patani’s 
desire  to  be  reunited  to  her  kinsfolk  of  the  same  race  and 
hith  across  the  Malayan  border  was  actively  encouraged 
by  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  in  1902  when  he  was  Governor 
d  the  Straits  Settlements.  But  London  was  then  still 


obsessed  by  the  “  menace  ”  of  French  attempts  to  expand 
westward  from  Indochina  into  northern  Burma  and  the 
claims  of  Patani  were  therefore  ^crificed  to  Foreign  Office 
policy  of  appeasing  Siam  so  that  she  would  serve  British 
interests  by  acting  as  a  friendly  buffer  against  France. 

Again,  Patani  is  threatened  to-day  by  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  international  diplomacy.  The  anxiety  of  Britain 
and  America  to  increase  Siam’s  rice  exports  in  order  to 
relieve  Asia’s  food  shortage  was  their  main  reason  for 
according  the  new  coup  d'etat  Government  established  in 
Bangkok  last  November  international  recognition.  Despite 
appeals  from  Patani  to  Mr.  Attlee  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  Patani  prior  to  recognition,  the  British 
Government  chose  to  give  Siam’s  new  premier  Nai  Aphai- 
wongse  a  chance  to  make  good,  though  making'  it  under¬ 
stood  in  Bangkok  that  Whitehall  expects  a  just  solution 
ai  Patani’s  case. 

France,  who  has  also  recognised  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  occupies,  however,  a  different  position.  In  common 
with  most  other  States  in  south-east  Asia,  Siam  was  for 
many  centuries  tributary  to  Llhina,  but  as  she  grew  in 
strength  she  tried  to  assert  her  suzerainty  over  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  and  just  as  the  arrival  of  the  British  in 
Penang  gave  the  signal  for  a  renewed  assertion  of  sove- 
rei^ty  over  the  Malay  States  (Kedah  falling  ultimately  to 
British  Malaya.  Patani  to  Siam)  so  the  arrival  of  the  French 
in  Annam  stimulated  a  renew^  claim  to  the  overlordship 
of  Llambodia  and  of  Laos.  As  the  French  pushed  west. 
Siam  pushed  east,  and  from  1867,  when  France,  already 
in  possession  of  Tonkin.  Annam  and  Cochin-China,  estab¬ 
lished  a  protectorate  over  Cambodia,  frontier  disputes 
have  been  continuous.  In  1940  when  Siam  seized  the* 
opportunity  of  France’s  weakness  to  attack  French  fron¬ 
tier  posts.  Japan  appeared  as  “arbitrator”  and  by  the 
Tokyo  Convention  of  May,  1941.  certain  territories  along 
the  Mekong  River,  award^  to  France  in  1907,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  fb  Siam.  This  transfer  has  since  been  reversed  by 
the  Franco-Siam  Agreement  at  Washington  in  November. 
1946,  a  decision  intensely  resented  at  Bangkok,  and  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  ex-premier  Luang  Pradit’s  government 
was  to  repudiate  it*  Fighting  still  continues  in  the  hills 
along  the  new  frontier  near  Battembang.  in  which  Viet¬ 
namese  nationalists  make  conunon  cause  with  Siamese 
irredentists  against  France. 

'  If  Patani  should  be  unwilling  to  adhere  either  to  Siam 
or  to  the  Federation  of  Malaya  (the  Malayan  Union  ex¬ 
periment  sharply  chilled  Patani’s  leaning  to  Malaya, 
though  now  there  is  a  strong  party  favouring  joining  the 
Federation)  the  future  United  States  of  Indonesia  offers  a 
third  alternative.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  Patani  would 
sign  on  with  a  Dutch-controlled  U.S.I..  the  question  would 
b^me  active  if  and  when  the  U.S.I.  acquires  complete 
independence.  It  is  not  without  significance  that,  when 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Government  was  trying  to 
implement  the  Linggadjati  Agreement  it  proposed  appoint¬ 
ing  an  Indonesian  as  U.S.I.  Minister  to  Banj^ok.  But  this 
proposal  was  rejected  by  Siam  for  fear  of  its  repercussion 
on  Patani  which  might  thus  become  her  Aclulles  heel. 
Agents  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  have  for  some  time 
b^n  infiltrating  into  Patani  and  conducting  there  Pan- 
Malaysian  propaganda,  as  also  have  the  left-wing  Malayan 
parties  which  maintain  .close  contact  with  the  Ctnnmunists. 
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EXPLOSIVE  SITUATION  IN  KOREA 


by  Robert  T.  Oliver 

(  Korean  Pacific  Press,  Washington  ) 
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IN  few  countries  is  the  close  inter-relationship  of  East 

and  West  more  clearly  evident  than  in  Korea.  Korea’s 
modem  history  commenced  with  its  opening  to  the  West 
in  1882,  and  has  been  shaped  by  the  power  struggles  of 
Western  and  Japanese  governments  ever  since.  In  a  secret 
agreement  initiated  at  Yalta,  Korea  was  divided  into  two 


that  it  would  provide  a  dangerous  opportunity  for  proeiei.Eiob 
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sive  Communisation  of  Korea.  For  different  reasons,  no 
one  of  the  four  powers  really  desired  to  see  the  trusted 
plan  go  into  effect.  It  was  finally  dropped  when  the  United 
Nations  last  September  agreed  to  undertake  to  find  a  new 
solution. 
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zones,  along  the  38th  parallel,  for  “  temporary  ”  occupation 
by  Russian  and  American  troops.  Ciuring  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  it  has  been  die  only  scene  of  conflict 
between  th  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  which  there 
has  been  no  direct  involvement  of  any  third  power.  Last 
September,  Korea  became  a  major  test  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  on  November  14th,  by  a  43 — 0 
vote,  the  U.N.  decided  to  end  the  divided  military  rule 
of  Korea  by  an  election  to  set  up  an  independent  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  entire  country.  Russian  refusal  to  co-operate 
led  to  a  compromise  decision  to  hold  a  U.N. -observed  elec¬ 
tion  on  May  9th  “  in  all  parts  of  Korea  accessible  to  the 

U.N.  Commission  ”  (the  American  zone)  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  national  government.  The  ^viet  has 
countered  with  a  conference  starting  April  14lh  of  “  all 
Korean  leaders  opposed  to  the  U.N.  election.”  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  a  pro-Communist  regime  for  all 

Korea. 

Through  this  hastily-summarised  series  of  events  there 

is  coming  to  a  head  in  Korea  the  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  sateUites  on  the  other,  which 
dominates  international  relations.  A  clash  between  the 


The  political  conditions  inside  Korea  have  becQ 
strongly  affected  by  Russian-American  pressures.  In  the 
north,  despite  the  Moscow  agreement  to  work  for  unilici- 
tion  of  the  country,  the  Soviet  established  a  natiw 
administration  called  “  The  People’s  Committee.”  It  it 
headed,  following  an  “  election  ”  in  November,  1946,  bj 
General  Kim  Il-sung,  a  yoimg  Korean  ^mmunin  MO 

repatriate  from  Manchuria.  It  has  recently  announced 
preparation  of  a  constitution  for  all  Korea,  together  wift 

adoption  of  a  new  flag  carrying  the  hammer  and  sickle  Md 
device,  and  has  conscripted  an  army  of  250,000  troopi 
Cho  Man.Sik,  the  venerated  democratic  leader  in  north 

Korea,  has  been  under  house  arrest  since  the  Russiai  ttid 

occupation  began.  Korean  reaction  to  this  govemmot  ivia 

is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million  and  a  hdl  hiv< 
of  them  have  fled  across  the  38th  parallel  into  the  southen  fcow 
zone. 
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Under  American  Military  Rule  in  south  Korea,  a|tiei 
determined  effort  has  been  made  to  sponsor  political  leadet' 

ship  that  might  be  acceptable  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  as  a  means  of  reaching  agreement  for  re¬ 
unification  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose  a  “  Coalitnapof  tl 
Committee  ”  headed  by  two  “  liberals  ”  (both  ex-membcn| 
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two  national  governments  in  Korea,  each  claiming 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country,  seems  inevitable.  It 
lies  within  the  choice  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  this  clash  will  become  the 
major  test  of  power  between  them,  or  whether  it  will  be 

kept  submerge,  as  one  more  of. the  many  unsolved 

problems  preventing  the  establishment  of  peace. 

To  both  powers,  and  to  the  galaxy  of  world  interests 
involved  in  North  Asia,  the  issues  presented  in  Korea  are 
vital.  The  Korean  peninsula  has  proved  hisioricaUy  the 

key  to  political  and  military  power  in  the  whole  area  north 

of  the  Himalayas.  Japan  fought  two  wars  (with  China, 

1894-95.  and  with  Russia,  1904-05)  to  gain  control  of 
Korea,  and  then  commenced  its  development  as  a  base  and 
corridor  of  conquest  leading  to  Manchuria  and  thence  to 

China  proper.  Russian  imperial  policy  has  aimed  for 
seventy-five  years  to  gain  control  of  the  ten  major  all- 

weather  ports  as  ideal  outlets  into  the  Pacific.  Prime 
Chinese  policy  for  centuries  has  been  to  maintain  Korean 
neutrality  as  a  buffer  against  attack  by  Russia  or  Japan. 

The  Moscow  Decision  of  December,  1945,  to  impose 
a  five-year  trusteeship  upon  Korea,  to  be  administered 
jointly  by  Russia,  England,  China,  and  the  United  States, 

was  less  a  solution  than  a  mere  postponement  of  any 
fundamental  decision.  Koreans  oppos^  it  on  grounds 
(1)  that  it  was  not  the  independence  they  had  been  pledged 
at  Cairo  and  Potsdam;  (2)  that  it  was  unworkable,  since 
four-power  co-ordination  could  not  be  expected;  and  (3) 
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of  the  Communist  party)  was  established  in  the  summe 
of  1946.  In  November,  1946,  an  election  was  held  to! 

choose  45  members  for  a  South  Korean  Interim  LegW 
lature.  The  result  was  election  of  43  followers  of  I>. 
Syngman  Rhee,  determined  nationaUst,  who  led  the  fight 

against  both  trusteeship  and  coalition,  and  demanded! 

immediate  Korean  independence.  The  Military  Govenlta 

ment  appointed  45  additional  members.  44  of  whom,  wereahr 
either  coalitionists  or  “  independents.”  Dr.  Kimm  Khpaii^ 
Sic  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  legislative  body.  Its' 

functions  were  merely  advisory,  and  the  direct  nik 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  occupation  forces. 

The  assassination  of  Lyuh  Woon  Hyung  last  July,  and 


the  dissolution  of  the  Coalition  Committee  last  Decembofatre 
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marked  the  abandonment  of  this  attempt  to  build  up  i 

political  power  in  south  Korea  acceptable  to  both  armic$| 

of  occupation.  The  strong  hold  of  Dr.  Rhee  upon  the|i]id 

loyalties  of  the  Korean  people  has  proved  impossible  U 
break.  Despite  his  opposition  to  many  features  o( 
American  occupation  policy,  his  anti-Communist  leader¬ 
ship  has  made  him  the  inevitable  choice  of  the  AmericamJ 
as  well  as  the  unquestionable  choice  of  the  Korean  peopkii 


to  head  the  new  government  to  be  established  under  UnittiliKli 


Nations  sponsorship  in  south  Korea. 

Confronted  with  this  tangled  skein  of  developmottiJ 


the  response  of  the  British  Commonwealth  has  beoBextri 


divided.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  South  Afridll 


India,  and  Pakistan  have  supported  the  plan  for  an  electkiliivti 
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IQ  touth  Korea;  Australia  and  Canada  have  opposed  it. 
IV  latter  States  have  recommended,  instead,  that  the 

whole  problem  be  reconsidered  in  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  K.  P.  S. 
Hfe&on.  Chairman  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea,  has 
Jedared  that  any  further  delay  or  uncertainty  would 
?e»-  probably  cause  an  explosion  of  Korean  nationalist  resoit- 
,  DO  ment  that  might  well  involve  the  world  in  war. 

ship 
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In  any  event,  the  decision  for  an  election  has  been 
made.  The  nature  of  the  developing  conflict  between 

forces  of  the  north  and  the  south  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that  full  American  support  will 
be  given  to  the  south  government,  and  full  Russian  support 
to  the  north.  The  eventual  result  will  be  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  outcom'e  of  the  world-wide  clash  of 
interests  between  the  democratic  and  communist  powers. 


AND  GARNISHED 
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mHERE  is  a  curious  paradox  about  war.  Evil  as  it  is, 

I X  it  none  the  less  remains  the  one  certain  method  by 
which  humanity  achieves  progress!  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if.  in  the  great  University  of  Life,  a  certain 
standard  had  been  set  which  we  mortals  were  expected  to 

rdch  by  a  certain  period,  and  that,  failing  to  attain  it, 
Anthority  had  said— “  Well,  if  you  won’t  really  set  to  and 
^ork  hard  and  do  your  best  when  everything  is  peaceful 
|iod  comfortable,  you  must  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  other 
means!”  It  is  only  necessary  to  think  of  the  enormous 

sthdes  that  have  been  made  in  medical  science,  in 
iviation  and  in  all  kinds  of  research  which  would  never 

hjrfmve  been  taken  in  so  short  a  time  had  it  not  been  for 
Idiose  terrible  years  of  1914-1918  and  1939-1945.  A 
■amilar  advance  in  knowledge  is  to  be  observed  in  other 

l^ections  also.  Thus  it  is  among  the  truisms  of  peace  that 

whaps  the  most  important  way  of  preventing  future  wars 

k  for  the  nations  to  gain  a  real  knowledge  and  under- 

landing  of  each  other,  of  habits  and  customs  and  ways 
tioold  thought  different  from  their  own.  This  is.  cff  course,  a 
Ihct;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  when  two  nations  are 
It  war,  one  with  another,  that  the  greatest  efforts  are  made 
by  each  to  learn  how  the  other  is  thinking.  Thus  it  is  in 
die  case  of  Japan  to-day.  Far  more  is  known  now  about 
the  Japanese  than  ever  before.  True,  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  known  is  most  unpleasant;  but  it  is  also  true  that  much 

cf  the  Japanese  way  of  life  and  general  psychology  has 
been  learnt.  It  is,  for  example,  now  generally  known  that, 

'crtllliu’  from  being  the  stolid,  phlegmatic  and  impassive 
i^Jiiidividuals  they  were  once  thought  to  be.  they  are  in  reality 
^ong  the  most  emotional  people  that  can  be  imagined; 

;lliat  the  “  poker-faced  ”  exterior  they  present  to  the  world 
is  but  the  result  of  a  social  code  which  for  centuries  has 

andlfrowned  upon  any  manifestation  of  emotion  as  being 
atremely  bad-mannered.  This  has  resulted  psychologi¬ 
cally  in  constant  suppression  and  repression  which  have 
kd,  in  turr  to  their  being  subject  to  innumerable  conflicts 

ind  complexes.  These  appear  in  their  conscious  life  as  a 
sense  of  frustration,  a  vague  feeling  of  something  lacking 

winch  often  gives  rise  to  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  conditions.  They  are,  therefore,  ever  ready 
ud  anxious  to  try  out  any  new  idea,  fresh  method,  novel 

pltiiclicme  which,  they  hope,  will  offer  some  relief  to  their 
pling  of  incompleteness,  or  afford  an  esca|^  from  the 
lerrible  fits  of  boredom  and  depression  to  which  they  are 
^lometimes  subject.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
*>itxtreme  emotionalism  of  the  Japanese,  to  which  reference 
ytas  been  made,  they  tend  to  “  fly  off  the  handle,”  especially 
ioliatimes  of  crisis  when  normal  restrictive  influences  become 


Homer 

less  rigorous;  at  such  moments,  in  taking  up  anything  new, 
or  casting  aside  anything  that  they  feel  to  be  unwanted, 
they  are  very  liable  to  fly  to  extremes. 

This  tendency  is  in  evidence  to-day  in  the  feeling  that 
everything  of  former  days  must  be  cast  aside  as  having 
been  ”  proved  and  found  wanting.”  For  the  Japanese  are 
worshippers  of  Success  and  as  such,  their  standard  of 
‘‘good  ’’  and  ‘‘  bad ”  is  set  by  whether  the  matter  or  thing 

in  question  succeeds  or  fails.  To  them  the  position  in 
which  they  find  themselves  to-day  is  proof  that  their  old 
traditions  and  customs  have  failed.  Away  with  them! 

But  in  this  desire  to  discard  the  old  en  bloc  and  get  on 
with  the  new,  there  lies  a  very  definite  amd  grave  danger. 
This  is  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Japanese  political 
consciousness,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain. 

Were  an  European  nation  to  find  itself  in  such  a 

position  as  is  Japan  to-day,  the  tendency  of  her  leaders 
would  be  to  analyse  the  past  so  as  to  distin^ish  exactly 

those  tendencies  or  teachings  or  customs  which  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  her  defeat,  and  change  them  or  abolish  them 
altogether.  But  in  Japan  this  is  hardly  possible;  for  the 
different  influences  that  have  gone  to  form  the  Japanese 
character,  and  outlook  on,  and  approach  to,  life,  together 
form  a  curious  amal^mation  in  wUch  they  are  so  mingled 
and  combined  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  different  elements. 

The  problem  wiU,  perhaps,  be  easier  to  grasp  if  a 

dehnite  example  is  taken,  such  as  the  Family  System  and 

the  Code  of  Filial  J^ety.  which  is  the  system  in  practice. 

The  “  family  ”  idea,  originating  in  primitive  Shinto 
beliefs,  was  elaborated  into  a  “  system  ”  by  the  impact 
of  Confucian  teaching  from  which  the  Code  of  Filial  Piety 

Sprung.  In  Shinto,  the  focus  of  each  “family”  was  the 
Jkami  concept,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  family  was  due  to 

the  imperative  need  of  ensuring  its  continuance  so  that 
there  would  always  be  some  representative  to  make  the 
necessary  offerings  to  the  ancestors,  the  Kami,  upon  whose 

good  favour  the  entire  prosperity  and  welfare  of  their 

descendants  depended.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 

Shinto  concentrated  on  the  past — the  dead. 

The  advent  of  Confucian  influence,  while  in  no  sense 
minimising  the  importance  of  the  kami  concept,  brought 
into  prominence  the  present  as  opposed  to  the  past — the 
living  as  opposed  to  Ae  dead.  To  Confucianism  was  due 
the  Code  of  Filial  Piety,  upon  the  carrying  out  of  which, 
it  taught,  the  whole  weU-bethg  eff  the  ^te  depended.  It 
originaUy  prescribed  the  right  behaviour  of  children  to 
their  parents,  thereby  emphasising  conduct  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  everyday  life.  Under  this  code,  there  was  no 


‘  sacrifice  that  could  be  too  great  for  a  child  to  make  for  his 
parents;  the  code  was  responsible  for  daughters  offering 
themselves  to  brothels  to  support  their  parents,  as  also  for 
a  father  demanding  that  a  (laughter  should  so  offer  herself 
and  she  being  compelled  to  obey.  Though  at  first  its 
provisions  applied  only  to  the  circle  of  the  “  family,”  this 
boing  the  entire  group  of  relatives  connected  through  the 
male  line,  they  were  later  extended  to  behaviour  within  the 
Community,  and  finally  within  the  whole  State.  For  over 
a  thousand  years  its  influence  has  moulded  the  conduct  of 
the  Japanese  nationals,  primarily  towards  their  Emperor — 
for  is  he  not  the  Father  of  the  National  Family — and  then 
towards  each  other.  The  code's  fundamental  precept  is 
Obedience,  unquestioning  obedience  of  the  younger  to  the 
elder,  of  the  female  to  the  male,  of  all  to  the  particular 
authority  that  happens  to  be  over  them. 

But  there  was  yet  a  third  influence  that  was  to  have 
as  great  an  effect  on  the  Japanese  family  as  it  had  on  the 
whole  of  the  social  fabric.  It  has  been  shown  how  Shinto 
directed  attention  to  the  dead,  to  the  past;  how  Confucian 
influence  moulded  the  activities  of  everyday  life,  of  the 
present;  Buddhism  was  to  re-orient  men’s  minds  in  regard 
to  the  future — the  life  after  death.  Not  that  it  did  not 
affect — and  affect  tremendously,  the  other  two  dimensions 
of  time,  but  it  introduced  to  Japanese  consciousness  a  com¬ 
pletely  novel  idea — that  of  the  soul,  and  its  continuance 
in  an  active  life  beyond  the  grave — or  the  pyre. 

When  Buddhist  missionaries  first  arrived  in  Japan  in 
the  Sth  Century,  their  message  made  little  impression  save 
among  the  court  party  and  the  high  aristocracy,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  advent  of  Kukai — better  known  by  his  post¬ 
humous  title  of  Kobo  Daishi — towards  the  end  of  the  Sth 
Century,  that  Buddhism  can  be  said  to  have  begun  to 
make  itself  felt  as  a  religious  influence  among  the  people 
as  a  whole.  This  was  due  to  his  curious  system  of 
“  Ryobu  Shinto.”  Kobo  Daishi.  knowing  the  tremendous 
hold  that  the  kami  conception  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
masses,  realised  that  any  religious  system  that  failed  to 
give  prominence  to  it  would  leave  little  impression  on  the 
lives  of  the  people.  He  therefore  evolved  Ryobu*  or 
“  double  ”  (or  joint)  Shinto  which  taught  that  the  greatest 
among  the  Kami  were  in  reality  BuddMst  ‘•(ieities  ”  under 
another  aspect  This  teaching,  of  course,  enhanced  their 
importance  and  augmented  their  authority  and  power, 
thereby  rendering  the  people  more  submissive,  more 
meticulous  in  fulfilling  thdir  obligations  towards  the  dead, 
and  reacting  generally  on  their  lives  by  making  them  ever 
more  obedient  and  compliant  to  the  voice  of  authority. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  conception  of  a  “  future  life  ”  began 
to  evolve  in  the  Japanese  mind. 

During  the  ensuing  400  years  Buddhism  gradually 
but  steadily  increased  its  influence,  thus  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  work  of  Honen,  the  progenitor  of  Amida 
Buddhism  or  Jodo  Pietism.  This,  with  its  tremendous 
emotional  appeal,  coupled  with  the  simplicity  and  ease 
of  its  requirement  for  salvation — or  rather  “  liberation.” 
swept  the  country.  The  appeal  of  Amida.  the  Buddha  of 
Compassion,  Lord  of  the  Western  Paradise,  with  his 
infinite  sympathy  and  undersUtnding  of  all  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  life,  was  tremendous.  To  an  emotional  people 
like  the  Japanese,  such  teaching  was  like  a  draught  of  cool 
water  to  those  who  were  wanderag  in  the  arid  atmosphere 


of  Shinto  and  Confucianism.  But  thoe  was  no  questioi 
of  Buddhism  condemning  the  teachings  of  the  latter;  ci 
the  contrary  it  enriched  them  and  added  a  truly  worthwlii 
motive  to  the  daily  round  of  duties  and  obligations  oi 
which  they  laid  so  much  stress.  Buddhism  also  introducei 
many  charming  little  ceremonies  into  the  family  dick 
such  as  those  of  O  Bon,  or  All  Souls  Day.  when  tk 
departed  were  said  to  leave  their  abode  in  older  to  vik 
the  homes  of  their  dear  ones  stiU  on  earth.  Colound 
lamps  would  be  hung  up  to  guide  them  on  their  way,  and 
they  would  be  provided  wi&  little  home-made  boats  a 
which  they  might  return.  It  is  indeed  a  moving  sight  to 
see  a  group  of  villagers  assembled  on  the  shore  of  some 
creek  or  sheet  of  water  in  the  still  night.  A  light  is  set  a 
the  stem  of  each  little  vessel  and  is  lit  Then  the  tiny  cnft 
is  carefully  launched,  and  the  miniamre  flotilla  sets  fort! 
on  its  journey,  each  family  group  watching  the  fading  li^ 
in  its  own  particular  bark  until  it  slowly  fades  away  into 
the  blackness  of  the  night  The  dead  have  returned  home! 
Such  beautiful  little  ceremonies  as  these  truly  made  dn 
bones  live. 

So  Buddhism  became  indissolubly  welded  with  Shinto 
while,  under  the  Shogunate,  it  became  equally  united  h 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  Confucianism,  the  teaching! 
of  which  were  constantly  reinforced  and  moulded  by  thoie 
of  the  different  Buddhist  sects,  but  mostly  by  that  of  Zen. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  whole  of  Japanese  life,  whethe 
it  be  in  the  family,  in  the  community  or  in  regard  to  the 
State,  these  three  great  influences,  originally  separate  and 
distinct,  have  merged  and  amalgamated  to  produce  one 
mighty,  driving  force  which  governs  every  aspect  of 
Japanese  life.  Nihon  Seishin,  or  the  Japanese  Spirit 

It  is  surely,  therefore,  evident  that  the  task  of  effe^ 
any  far-reaching  reform  in  the  Japanese  political  conscioos- 
ness  must  be  one.  not  only  of  great  difficulty,  but  of  yit 
greater  delicacy.  It  is  all  very  well  for  outsiders,  and  eva 
young  Japanese  enthusiasts,  to  cry  “  Away  with  the  past! 
Away  with  the  Family  System !  ”,  but  what  do  they  propoK 
to  put  in  its  place?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  has  produced 
many  evil  consequences,  but  it  has  also  pr(xluc^  mud 
g(xxl.  How  can  we  be  sure  that,  in  eliminating  the  bad, 
we  shall  not  bring  down  the  g(xxl  as  well?  This  must  not 
be.  but  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  avoided  unless 
something  can  be  thought  of  to  fill  the  possible  vacutm 
that  will  be  left  Reform  in  one  direction  may  cause  the 
whole  social  edifice  to  collapse! 

One  of  the  chief  evils  that  Nihon  Seishin  engenden 
is  the  inability  to  think,  each  one  for  himself.  This  is 
obviously  inevitable  in  a  system  that  has  laid  so  mudi 
stress  on  implicit  obedience,  on  complacent  acaeptance  of 
the  word  of  authority,  on  submission  ctf  the  younger  to  the 
elder.  When  the  Japanese  child  goes  to  school,  he  is 
literally  never  trained  to  think — at  least  that  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  pre-war  days,  though  under  the  Occupation’s 
educational  reforms,  the  whole  method  of  teaching  is  being 
changed.  Learning  to  think  means  the  making  of  a  really 
strenuous  effort,  and  among  the  people  of  a  nation  that 
for  years,  for  centuries,  has  been  actually  discouraged 
from  doing  so,  it  will  be  an  effort  that  must  be  continued 
for  generations. 

*  Ryobu,  carries  the  meaning  of  “  two  departments  ”  or  “  t« 

religions.” 
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It  is  DOW  possible  to  see  the  gr^  danger  that  the 
Japanese  people  are  exposed  to.  Let  it  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  “clean  sweepers”  of  the  past  are  success¬ 
ful  or  that  reforms,  introduced  with  the  very  best 
intentions  are,  fen:  some  reason  or  other,  ill  judged  or 
nwisely  applied  or  mistakenly  carried  out  with  the  result 
diat  the  walls  of  the  social  edifice  start  crumbling.  Right 
diere.  on  the  spot,  is  a  totalitarian  system  of  government, 
just  such  as  the  Japanese  have  been  aq;ustomed  to 


throughout  their  history,  all  ready  to  step  in.  a  system 
which  eliminates  all  necessity  for  thought,  which  indeed 
actively  discourages  it,  but  which  insists  on  the  same 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  authority  as  that  to  which  they 
have  always  been  accustomed — a  system  which,  to  tte 
unthinking  offers  the  rosiest  of  futures  adorned  with  the 
most  succulent  of  promises:  the  Communism  of  Soviet 
Russia. 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 


/ronh  our  Correspondent  in 

f 

APATHETIC  CITIZENS 

Japan’s  new  coalition  govemmeftt  with  a  Socialist 
majority— formed  with  S.C.A.P.  approval — was  accepted 
philsophically  enough  by  the  nation’s  middle-class  citizens. 
But  the  “  welcome  ”  by  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Japanese 
Press  was  far  from  being  of  the  obsequious  kind;  ovations 
in  gothic  type  such  as  those  which,  nine  months  before, 
hailed  Tetsu  Katayama’s  new  government,  did  not  this  time 
hit  the  reader  between  the  eyes.  Nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
newly-appointed  ministers,  including  Prime  Minister  Dr. 
Utoshi  Ashida  himself,  held  portfolios  under  Katayama. 

"  Does  this  mean  the  same  business  all  over  again?  ”  was 
the  pre-eminent  thought  flooding  the  mind  of  the  average 
Japanese  taxpayer  as  he  scanned  the  new  Cabinet  line-up. 
By  the  “  same  business  ”  he  meant  the  inflationary  spiral 
and  increasing  labour  disputes. 

PRESS  PESSIMISM 

Most  of  the  editorial  writers  were  even  more  pessimis¬ 
tic,  and  inferred  that  the  Ashida  regime  would  be  short- 
fived.  Mainichi,  one  of  Japan’s  leading  dailies  (circ. 
3300.000)  opined:  “The  Cabinet  drastically  lost  its 
popularity  in  the  ’obscure’  course  of  its  formation.  A 
conjecture  that  it  Vould  be  short-lived  has  now  become 
in  established  opinion.  .  .  The  Conservative  daily, 
Asahi  (circ.  4,000.(X)0)  queried:  “Why  didn’t  Katayama 
p^cipate  in  the  Cabinet?  It  is  the  ineffaceable  impres¬ 
sion  of  ours  that  this  might  have  been  the  result  of  the 
Socialists’  calculations  that  the  new  government  would  not 
live  long.”  Then,  across  its  feature  page.  Asahi,  in  its 
issue  of  the  day  following  the  Cabinet  formation,  splashed 
a  series  of  close-up  pictures,  entitled:  “The  Ashida 
Cabinet!  What  would  you  do  with  them?”  The  pictures 
showed  a  disabled,  inflation- weary  Japanese  ex-soldier,  a 
group  of  workers  demonstrating,  a  slum  dweller,  pinch- 
bced,  pensive-looking  school  children  without  sufficient 
text-books  whose  teachers  had  left  them  to  talk  about  a 
strike. 


Japan  —  John  Murdoch 

of  the  new  Cabinet.  One  of  them,  translated,  reads :  “  At 
last  we  thought  we  would  have  fine  weather,  but,  alas, 
we  shall  have  to  walk  in  the  mire  on  Ashida.”  (Asffida  is 
the  word  for  wooden  clogs  worn  on  rainy  days.)  The  pun. 
therefore,  infers  footwear  and  the  new  Ashida  set-up. 

BRIGHT  PROSPECTS 

The  Katayama  govenunent  served  its  people  during 
trying,  abnormal  post-war  Occupation  times,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  nation’s  first  Socialist  Premier  conscien¬ 
tiously  fulfilled  his  onerous  role.  Katayama  told  me 
shortly  after  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor  that 
his  eight  months  in  office  had  been  a  “.severe  and  testing 
one.”  His  resignation,  he  added,  was  but  a  manifestation 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  internal  situation  in  Japanese 
politics.  A  coalition,  or  middle-of-the-road  government, 
was  still  necessary.  He  believed.  Certain  it  is  that  Ashida 
starts  off  with  a  bright  prospect — Washington  is  sending 
Japan  at  least  765.000.000  dollars  in  various  forms  during 
the  next  U.S.  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st.  The  legislative 
bill  on  this  appropriation  has  already  been  before  Congress 
and  is  regarded  as  100  per  cent,  certain  of  ratification. 

SCATS  STOCK  RISES 

The  prestige  of  General  MacArthur  has  gone  up 
another  1,000  per  cent  among  Japanese  merchants  since 
he  sent  his  recent  message  to  Washington  urging  the  lifting 
of  existing  trade  restrictions  and  restoration  of  diplomatic 
privileges  so  that  the  Japanese  may  have  freedom  of  action 
in  solving  their  internal  problems.  Because  of  the  stale¬ 
mate  for  a  formal  peace.  General  MacArthur  declared  that 
the  obligation  and  responsibility  for  maintaining  Japanese 
economy  still  remained.  Such  a  step  as  he  proposed  to 
Washington  should,  if  approved,  lighten  the  tax  burden 
on  the  people  of  the  Unit^  States.  Roughly  six  million 
Japanese  have  been  repatriated  from  abroad  since  S.C.A.P. 
assumed  custodial  control,  but  so  far  none  has  been 
permitted  to  leave  Japan’s  shores. 


POLITICAL  POETRY 

Premier  Ashida  received  a  degree  in  law  for  his  study 
on  the  Balkan  States  while  serving  at  the  Japanese 
Embassy  in  Turkey.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
(Cons.)  Party,  second  strongest  in  the  new  government. 
Mud-slinging  poems  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  were  received 
by  the  Liberal  Party  H.Q.  in  Tokyo  after  the  announcement 


WORKSHOP  OF  THE  EAST 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  U.S.  Under-Secret^  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  William  Draper,  and  his  16-man  mission, 
arrived  here  to  review  the  economic  progress  made  since 
the  Occupation  began  and  to  examine  plans  for  the  com¬ 
plete  rehabiHtation  of  Japan.  It  is  now  evident  that 
Japan’s  economic  recovery  by  her  own  effort  is  too  much 
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to  expect.  The  latest  target  date  for  the  recovery  of  Japan 
is  1953,  by  which  time  the  Japanese  population  is  expected 
to  have  reached  85  million.  The  “recovery  then  will 
naturally  be  dependent  on  a  steady  flow  of  imported  food 
to  the  yearly  value  of  about  700  million  dollars.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  extension 
of  credit  and  other  assistance  towards  Japan  have  for  their 
ultimate  object  the  stabilisation  of  the  East.  Japan  now 
feels  she  is  being  permitted  to  remould  herself  into  a  peace¬ 
ful  industrial  nation  ultimately  to  become  the  workshop 
of  the  Orient. 

FILMS  FOR  EXPORT 

With  the  re-opening  of  Japan’s  foreign  trade.  Daiei — 
one  of  the  “  Big  Three  ”  in  Japan’s  motion  picture  industry 
— plans  to  make  films  for  overseas  audiences.  Now  in  the 
process  of  production  are  two  films.  One  is  entitled  “  The 
Green  Box,”  being  made  at  the  company’s  up-to-date  studio 
in  Tokyo;  the  other,  being  prepared  at  the  company’s 
Kyoto  studio,  is  called^  “  It  Ctould  be  Reformed.”  The 
former  is  something  new  in  Japanese  movie  circles;  it  is  the 
first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  make  a 
typically  native  musical  with  the  natural  beauty  of  Japan 
in  the  four  seasons  as  its  background.  The  film  has  no 
regular  star  player  in  its  true  sense;  a  small  green  box 
symbolising  happiness  has  the  leading  “  role.”  if  it  can  be 
so  called.  The  story  is  simple  to  follow  and  would  be  a 
pleasing  novelty  for  British  audiences,  young  and  old,  by 
virtue  of  the  tuneful  music  and  entrancing  scenery.  A 
director  described  it  to  me  as  a  “  picture  of  symphonic 
verses.”  The  other  picture.  “It  Could  be  Reformed,”  is  a 
study  of  how  a  maladjusted  Japanese  child  could  be  made 
normal.  An  unusual  subject,  but  with  humanism  “  inter¬ 
woven  with  humour  and  pathos,”  I’m  assured. 

NEW  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

As  one  of  the  means  of  improving  business  efficiency, 
the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  planned  a  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  kanki,  or  Chinese  characters,  used  in  the 
Japanese  typewriter  and  has  made  a  nine-point  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  main  business  concerns  in  the  capital. 
In  the  simplified  method,  the  sentences  will  be  typed  from 
left  to  right  instead  of  from  top  to  bottom,  while  the  letters 
used  will  be  limited  to  900  including  645  Chinese 
characters. 

'  EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMEN 

Japanese  women  have  always  had  many  fine  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind.  But  the  way  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  treated  by  their  menfolk  brought  a  pang  to 
the  European  heart.  A  woman’s  lot  in  Japan  was,  before 
the  war,  summed  up  in  what  were  termed  the  “  three 
obediences  ’’--obedience,  while  yet  unmarried,  to  a  father; 
obedience,  when  married,  to  a  husband  and  that  husband’s 
parents;  obedience,  whan  widowed,  to  a  son.  A  year  ago. 
Japanese  women  were  practically  vassal  subjects  in  a 
feudal  state,  but  the  new  Japanese  Constitution,  embracing 
the  1945  Potsdam  Declaration’s  clauses  on  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  conquered  countries,  changed  that. 

To-day,  women  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
State  as  the  men  who  for  centuries  were  virtually  their 
lords  and  masters,  and  are  slowly  achieving  the  measure  of 
freedom  envisaged  under  the  new  Constitution. 

Here  is  what  Mrs.  Shizue  Kato,  Socialist  Democrat 
member  of  the  Diet  (Japanese  Parliament)  has  to  say  about 


it :  “  It’s  only  now  that  rral  progress  can  be  claimed, 
although  women,  with  all  their  equal  rights  to  men.  have 
still  that  inferiority  complex  not  seen  in  the  Britidi, 
American  or  European  woman.  When  I  go  lecturing  in 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  there  are  always  mote 
women  than  men  in  the  audience — ^the  women  want  to 
khow  more  about  Democracy.” 

LeadCTs  of  the  Emanicipation  of  Women  Movement 
in  Japan  realise  that  the  schoolgirls  and  young  men  can 
ensure  the  future  happiness  of  their  nation’s  womanhood. 

CLOTH  FROM  COAL  ; 

A  process  for  making  cloth  from  coal  has  been  “  suc¬ 
cessfully  industrialised”  in  Japan,  according  to  Professor 
Sakurada,  of  Kyoto  University.  The  Professor,  who  says 
he  spent  more  than  tei^  years  in  this  particular  researdi, 
claims  that  his  product  is  almost  as  go<^  as  w^llen  cloth, 
except  that  the  artificial  material  lacks  flexibility.  Together 
with  coal,  some  limestone  is  used  in  the  process,  further 
revealed  the  Professor.  Coal-limestone  cloth,  he  says, 
will  be  quite  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  suits  and, 
underwear,  and  he  foresees  the  not-far-distant  day  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  mass-produce  coal-limestone  suits  for 
the  yen  equivalent  of  £10  sterling. 


GOVKRIVraEIVT  OF  INDIA 


The  High  Commissioner  for  India  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  following  appointments  in  a  modem 
Fertilizer  Factory  at  Sindri,  Bihar,  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  1,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  a  day  by  the 
semi-water  gas /ammonia /gypsum  process. 

(a)  Superintendent  (Production)  (Fertilixers). 

(b)  Superintendent  (Maintenance). 

(c)  Deputy  Superintendent  (Production)  (Fer- 
tiKzen). 

Candidates  should  possess  appropriate  chemical 
or  engineering  qualifications  and  training  together 
with  extensive  technical  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence. 

Age  for  posts  (a)  and  (b)  between  90  and  55  years; 
for  post  (c)  not  less  than  25  years. 

Contract  for  5  years; 

Scale  of  Pay  for  posts  (a)  and  (b); — 

Rs.  1,600 — 100 — 2,000  per  month 
(£1,440  to  £1,800  a  year) 

plus  Overseas  Pay  £30  a  month  for  appointees  of 
non-Asiatic  domicile.  Higher  initial  pay  than  mini¬ 
mum  of  scale  may  be  granted. 

For  post  (c):  — 

Rs.  1,300 — 60 — 1,600  per  month 
(£1,170  to  £1,440  a  year) 

plus  Overseas  Pay  £25  a  month  for  appointee  for 
non-Asiatic  domicile.  Higher  initial  pay  than  mini¬ 
mum  of  scales  may  be  granted.  In  addition  to  pay, 
dearness  allowance  for  married  men. 

Free  passage  for  appointees  (and  if  married  for 
families)  with  return  passages  for  appointees  of  non- 
Asiatic  domicile. 

Provident  Fund. 

Quarters  provided  at  rental  not  exceeding  10%  of  pay. 

Full  particulars  and  forms  of  application  on 
request  by  postcard  quoting  No.  384  G  from  the 
High  Commissioner  for  India,  General  Department, 
India  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2.  Last  date 
for  receipt  of  completed  applications  15th  May,  1948. 
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THE  GHILZAI-JEW,  TURK  OR  PATHAN? 

by  Li.  Col.  Sir  Kerr  Fraser-Tyiler,  M.C. 


rjpHERE  is  sometlung  very  attractive  about  the  Ghilzai 
1^  nomads,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  this 
something  is.  They  are  certainly  picturesque;  the 
strung-out  line  of  the  camel  caravan,  with  its  escort  of 
Soe,  upstanding,  cheerful  yoimg  warriors,  each  carrying  a 
jjiing  rifle  and  at  least  one  wicked-looking  knife;  the 
■romen  with  their  long  pigtoils.  crimson  and  black  clothing 
lod  ^ver  ornaments  striding  along  beside  the  camels;  the 
jiiklren  shrill,  voluble  and  often  beautiful — all  these  are 
ncturesque.  So,  too.  are  the  camels  themselves,  the  great 
iiaggy.  two-humped  Bactrians  with  their  astounding  load 
rf  tents  and  kit  and  carpets  and  merchandise,  with  all  sorts 
(rf  impedimenta  tied  on  the  top.  half  a  dozen  squawking 
owls,  an  infant  or  two  bobbing  up  and  down  with  the  lurch 
md  swing  of  the  camels  stride,  or  even  a  baby  camel  itself 
securely  fastened  to  the  swaying  load.  One  is  never  likely 
10  forget  an  encounter  with  one  these  caravans  on  a 
spring  morning  as  it  follows  the  winding  trail  up  from  the 
plains  ot  northern  India,  through  the  defiles  of  the  Gumal 
on  to  the  open  country  of  Katawaz.  and  so  past  Ghazni 
into  the  foothills  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  caravans  use 
ibe  roads  where  the  roads  happen  to  fit  in  with  their  line 
of  march,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  hard  swearing  and  dust 
ind  confusion  as  one’s  car  slowly  threads  its  way  through 
the  long  line  of  patient,  disdainful  beasts  plodding  their 
way  op  from  the  scorching  plains  below  into  the  cool  airs 
and  pastures  of  the  Afghan  uplands. 

In  the  v^ter  the  Ghilzai  encampments  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  across  the  western  districts  of  the  North  West 
Frontier  Province  in  their  allotted  “  melgahs  ”  or  grazing 
pounds,  and  there  remain  in  charge  of  the  older  men  and 
die  women  and  children  while  the  young  men  go  down  into 
India  in  search  of  work  or  in  pursuit  of  gain.  They  go  far 
down  into  India  and  one  may  find  them  in  Calcutta  or^ 
Bombay  where  their  reputation  is  none  too  good.  But* 
when  the  first  warm  airs  of  spring  herald  the  approach  of 
the  terrible  Indian  hot  weather,  back  they  come  across  the 
Indus  and  up  through  the  passes  of  the  Indian  frontier.  In 
high  summer  I  have  met  them  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
and  their  black  tents  far  up  in  the  passes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Some  of  them,  the  Suleiman  Khel.  if  I  remember 
r^t,  reach  even  so  far  as  the  Dasht-i-Nawar.  that  beautiful 
l^en  basin  in  the  hills  above  Ghazni,  which  is  only 
Koessible  for  a  few  short  months  in  the  year,  but  where 
the  pastures  are  rich  and  lush  all  across  its  wide  expanse. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  a  good  deal' of  conKision 
u  to  the  origin  of  the  Ghilzais.  They  themselves  claim  to 
be  of  Jewish  blood,  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  who  fled 
from  Persia  and  settled  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Ghor  in  western  Afghanistan.  Here  at  a  later  date  one 
of  the  family.  Shah  Husain,  had  illicit  connection  with  the 
daughter  of  a  chieftain  of  Ghor  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  She  bore  him  a  son  who,  being  the  offspring  of  a 
dudestine  marriage,  was  named  GhUzye,  Glffi  in  the 
A^han  language  signifying  “  thief  ”  and  zye  “  bom.  a 
•on.”  From  this  Ghilzye  were  descended  the  present  tribe 
of  the  Ghilzais. 


This  rather  improbable  story  which  was  recorded 
(c.  1620  A.D.)  by  Nieamatullah.  historiographer  at  the 
court  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  Jahangir,  connects  the 
Ghilzai  with  the  true  Afghan  or  Pathan  who  also  claim 
Jewish  origin.  If  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  the  Ghilzais 
now  live  in  the  Pathan  country  in  South-Eastern  Afghani¬ 
stan,  that  they  talk  a  dialect  of  Pashtu,  the  Pathan 
Imiguage.  and  that  they  have  many  customs  in  common 
wiffi  the  Pathans,  the  conclusion  is  readily  come,  to  that 
they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  true  Afghans  or  Pathans. 
They  are  referred  to  as  such  in  some  text  books,  and  even 
that  very  accurate  writer  Major  H.  G.  Raverty  implies 
though  he  does  not  actually  state  that  the  Ghilzais  are  of 
Pathan  stock.* 

But  are  they?  Let  us  examine  this  Jewish  tradition 
which  has  caused  some  people  to  connect  the  people  of  the 
Indo-Afghan  frontier  with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  see 
what  we  can  find.  Many  Pathans  certainly  look  rather 
Jewish,  some  of  their  names,  Ibrahim.  Yusuf,  and  so  on, 
have  a  Jewish  ring  about  them,  and  they  have  a  few  minor 
characteristics  in  common.  But  their  language  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Hebrew  or  other  Aramaic  tongues  and  is. 
in  fact,  an  Aryan  sub-division  of  the  Indo-European  group. 
Their  racial  characteristics  on  the  whole  suggest  that  they 
are  of  Aryan  origin,  and  that  on  the  original  stock  has  been 
superimposed  elements  of  Turkish.  Mongol  and  other 
strains  which  have  at  different  times  infiltrated  into  their 
country.  The  Pathans.  in  fact,  probably  belong  to  the 
very  early  immigrants  into  Southern  Asia  who  conquered 
or  absorbed  the  still  older  races,  such  as  the  Dravidians. 
which  they  found  there. 

As  for  the  Ghilzais,  the  story  of  their  descent  from 
Noah  and  the  scandalous  dealings  of  their  ancestor  with  a 
lady  of  the  ruling  house  of  Ghor  seems  merely  to  be  an 
application  of  the  principle  that  intrigue  does  not  sound 
nearly  so  scx'did  when  it  is  engaged  in  by  princes,  and  that 
in  any  case  it  is  sound  to  have  a  strong  solid  root,  like 
Noah,  from  which  to  grow  your  family  tree.  We  may,  I 
think,  regard  this  Jewish  story  with  the  greatest  suspicion 
and  see  if  we  cannot  find  some  more  plausible  pedigree. 

The  natural  thing  is  to  accept  the  Ghib^s  as  true 
Pathans  of  Indo-Iranian  stock  and  leave  it  at  that,  on  the 
grounds  that  what  is  good  enough  for  Raverty  and  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  is  good  enough  for  the  rest  of  us. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  obstacles  along  this  line  of 
reasoning.  Anyone  who  knows  the  Ghilzais  well  knows 
that  they  are  not  quite  the  same  as  the  Pathans  either  in 
appearance  or  in  character.  Moreover,  their  names  are 
often  quite  unlike  Pathan  names;  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
tribe,  Turan  and  Buran,  the  clan  names  Tokhi  and  Hotak, 
Andar  and  Tarakhi  all  suggest  a  Turkish  origin.  This 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  possibility  that  the  Ghilzais  are  not 
Pathans  at  all,  but  that  the  designation  Ghilzai  is  really  a 
corruption  of  Khalaj.  Khilij.  or  Khilije.  a  Turkish  tribe 
which  provided  the  IGialji  dynasty  of  Delhi  for  a  brief  30 
years  from  1290  to  1320  A.D..  and  came  from  Southern 
*  Notes  on  Afghanistan — Raverty  1888. 
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Afghanistan.  By  their  contemporaries,  the  Khaljis  were 
beUeved  to  be  Afghans,  but  subsequent  research  has  shown 
that  they  were  of  tiie  Tu-kuie  or  Turkish  race.  Some 
writers  in  the  19th  century  affirmed  that  die  Ghilzais  and 
the  Khaljis  were  identical,  others,  including  Raverty.  who 
based  his  opinion  on  the  Tabakat-i-NasM,  the  author  "of 
which  passed  through  the  country  round  Ghazni  in  1227 
A.D.,  poured  scorn  on  the  suggestion. 

But  since  Raverty’s  day  further  evidence  has  come  to 
light  which  strongly  supports  the  theory  that  the  modem 
Ghilzais  are  in  fact  descendants  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of 
Khalaj.  An  Arab  Geographer.  Istakhri  by  name,  who 
wrote  c.  930  A.D..  describes  the  Khalaj  as  “  a  kind  Turk 
who  in  the  days  of  old  came  to  the  country  between  Hind 
and  the  districts  of  Sijistan  (Sistan).  behind  Ghor.  They 
are  cattle  breeders  of  Turkish  appearance,  dress  and 
language.”  The  author  of  the  Hudud-al^Alam  (The 
Regions  of  the  World)  who  wrote  about  980  A.D.  and 
probably  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  Khalaj  describes 
them  as  follows: — “  In  Ghaznin  .  .  .  live  the  Khalaj  Turks 
who  possess  many  sheep.  They  wander  along  climates 
(gardanda  bar  hava)  grazing  grounds  and  pasture  lands”* 
While  lastly  we  have  a  description  of  them  written  some 
two  centuries  later :  “  The  Khalaj  are  a  tribe  of  Turks  who 
from  the  Khallakh  limits  emigrated  to  Zabulistan  (i.e., 
South-Eastern  Afghanistan).  Among  the  districts  of 
Ghazni  there  is  a  steppe  where  they  reside.  Then  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  air  their  complexion  changed 
and  tended  towards  blackness,  the  language,  too,  has 
undergone  alterations  and  become  a  different  dialect” 

“They  wander  along  climates” — what  a  delightful 
description  and  how  often  has  one  seen  the  Ghilzais  doing 
it  as  on  an  April  morning  one  has  watched  their  caravans 
straggling  up  past  Tank  and  Draban  and  away  to  the  cool 
airs  of  an  'Af^an  spring  while  we,  poor  wretches,  stayed 
to  face  the  grilling  days  and  nights  of  an  Indian  hot 
weather. 

The  evidence  is  strong,  though  not  perhaps  conclusive, 
but  strong  enough  to  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the  Ghilzais 
are  in  fact  of  Turkish  race  and  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  Khalaj.  Let  us  try  on  this  basis  to  reconstruct  their 
history. 

The  Khalaj,  a  Turkish  tribe,  broke  away  from  the 
Khallakh  (or  (^rluq)  confederacy  which  dwelt  in  the  7th 
and  8th  Centuries  A.D.,  in  the  region  of  Lake  Issik  Kul 
north  of  the  Tien  Shan  Mountains,  and  moved  west  and 
then  south  across  the  Oxus  and  into  the  county  of  the 
Hindu  Kush.  This  move  must  have  nearly  coincided  with 
the  southward  drive  towards  India  of  the  Ephthalites  or 
White  Huns  with  whom  the  Khalaj  have  by  some 
authorities  been  identified.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not.  we 
find  the  Khalaj.  by  the  middle  of  the  10th  Century  A.D.. 
spreading  across  Afghanistan,  round  Ghor  and  in  the 
adjacent  areas.  They  were  pre-eminently  a  nomad  people 
who  possessed  cattle  and  many  sheep,  followed  the  changes 
of  cliWte  and  sought  the  seasonal  grazing  grounds.  One 
may  conjecture  tlut  they  were  gi^ually  moving  away 


*Hudud-uhAlam,  translated  by  V.  Minorsky,  1937. 


from  the  Oxus.  urged  on  periiaps  by  the  desire  to  escape 
the  Arab  invaders  to  the  norffi  and  west  At  some  tiny 
during  this  period  they  passed  to  the  south  of  the  gteu 
rwge  of  the  Hindu  Kush;  some  may  have  moved  into  Oe 
hills  of  Ghor.  while  others  settled  in  the  country  ^  da 
Pathans  south  of  Ghazni.  Others,  again,  went  on  into 
India  to  found,  in  1290.  the  short-lived  K^ji  dynasty  d 
Delhi.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  those  who 
remained  in  the  Pathan  country  assimilated  the  langnngf 
and  the  colouring  of  the  Pathans  of  the  Suleiman  Range, 
and  are  identical  with  the  Ghilzais  mentioned  by  Ravertj. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  easy  to  discharge  with  the  commeat 
in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Cambrid^  History  of  India :  “  If  the 
Ghilzais  be  not  Khaljis  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  become 
of  the  latter!” 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Khaljis  or  Ghilzais  pro¬ 
duced  a  dynasty  for  Delhi  in  the  14th  Century,  they  do 
not  appear  on  the  pages  ci  history  until  the  early  18th 
Century,  when  they  radier  surprisingly  did  the  same  t^ 
in  Persia.  But  the  Ghilzais  have  too  much  of  the  nomad 
blood  in  their  veins  to  make  good  kings.  Their  rule  ii 
Isfahan  lasted  only  seven  years,  since  when  they  have 
played  a  smaller,  though  ohen  rather  troublesome,  pan 
in  the  affairs  of  princes  and  rulers.  Their  intense  love  of 
freedom,  and  hatred  oPany  of  the  trammels  which  accom¬ 
pany  a  developing  civilisation  have  put  them  usually  “  agio’ 
the  Government.”  though  they  have  had  to  submit  on  i 
basis  of  live  and  let  live  to  the  more  powerful  of  die 
Afghan  rulers.  Only  when  the  Afghans  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  foreign  invader  have  the  Ghilzais  rallied 
to  the  common  cause.  They  were  prominent  in  the  two 
wars  of  the  19th  Century,  and  at  Ahmad  Khel,  near 
Ghazni,  in  April,  1880.  a  charge  by  some  thousands  of 
mounted  Ghil^is  nearly  broke  the  British  line.  In  the 
short  campaign  of  1919  a  body  of  some  S.(X)0  Ghilzii 
horse  came  down  to  join  the  fight  on  the  Chaman  bonkt 
but  arrived  too  late  for  the  fun.  They  hung  about  during 
the  armistice  which  followed,  hoping  for  a  renewal  of 
hostilities,  and  amused  themselyes  in  the  meantime  by 
tampering  with  the  Chaman  water  supply.  My  regiment, 
some  three  hundred  strong,  was  sent  out  to  reason  wifi 
them,  and  a  curious  encounter  took  place.  The  opposing 
forces  halted  in  the  open  plain  at  a  comfortable  distance 
apart  while  the  two  leaders,  each  with  a  small  escort, 
sallied  forth  like  two  champions  of  old.  The  scene  wu 
reminiscent  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum  except  that  there  wu 
no  “  reedy  Oxus  ”  in  the  picture,  and  that  the  champiom 
on  meeting  did  not  set  about  each  other,  but  talked 
amicably  enough  about  the  watm-  supply.  After  a  short 
conversation,  ffie  Ghilzai  chi^  said  he  would  do  his  best 
to  protect  the  springs,  but  advised  our  man  to  get  bock 
and  away  at  once  as  he  would  not  be  able  to  restrain  hit 
young  warriors  much  longer.  This  seemed  probable;  the 
wings  of  the  Ghilzai  host  were  beginning  to  spread  out  and 
gallop  round  our  flanks,  and  as  the  regiment  rode  back  out 
of  range,  a  shot  or  two  whizzed  over  their  heads.  But 
the  Ghilrai  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  there  wu 
no  further  trouble  over  the  water. 

Since  then  I  have  had  dealings  with  the  Ghilzais  a 
many  places;  in  a  magistrate's  court  on  the  frontier  when 
their  inability  to  refrain  from  stealing  other  peog^’i 
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camels  and  the  unblushing  effrontery  with  which  they 
denied  any  knowledge  of  Ae  incident  provided  many  a 
wearisome,  if  often  en&rtaining,  diversion  from  the 
wdinary  routine;  on  the  march  and  up  among  die  high 
hills  of  Afghanistan  where  my  wife  was  once  asked  to 
prescribe  for  the  ailments  of  a  Ghilzai  encampment  and 
found  a  botUe  of  salad  oil  from  the  lunch  basket  to  be  a 
welcome  and  at  any  rate  hannless  specific  for  either 
internal  or  external  application.  And  lasUy.  as  a  diplomat. 
I  have  watched  with,  at  times,  some  anxiety,  die  gradual 
enforcement  of  the  domestic  law  of  Afghanistan,  shaping 
the  lives  and  environment  of  these  free  men  of  the  road 
and  the  hills  to  the  pattern  required  of  the  citizens  of  a 
progressive  state. 

For  the  great  days  of  the  Ghilzais  are  passing  as  the 
impact  of  civilisation  undermines  their  nomad  tradition 
and  destroys  their  trade.  Their  long  caravans  are  stiU 
to  be  seen  on  the  Afghan  roads,  slowly  wending  their  way 


at  the  turn  of  the  season  to  and  from  the  plains  of  India,  j 
and  they  will  doubdess  so  continue  in  diminishing  numbers  j 
for  some  years  yet  But  lorries  and  railways  are  rei^acing 
camels  in  the  carrying  trade,  customs  and  other  restrictions  I 
are  impinging  on  freedom  of  transit  and  the  Afghan 
Government  pursues  with  caution  its  schemes  of  land 
setdement  The  nomad  is  becoming  an  anachronism,  a 
picturesque  relic  of  a  way  of  fife  which  will  not  be  able 
much  longer  to  find  a  place  in  the  modem  scheme 
things.  It  is  inevitable,  no  doubt  that  this  should  be  so; 
he  ^s  had  a  good  innings  and  the  nomad  tradition  goes 
back  fu  into  t^  mists  of  antiquity,  back  to  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  human  race.  We  may.  perhaps,  shed  a  tear  | 
over  his  passing,  while  at  the  same  time  we  jnarvel.  with  j 
a  wonder  not  unmixed  with  envy,  at  the  force  of  such  a 
tradition  which  has  managed  to  survive  well  into  the  20th 
Century  amid  so  many  changes  and  chances  of  human 
progress  and  development. 


THE  “TRIUMVIRATE”  OF  THE 
BURMESE  GOVERNMENT 


by  On  Pe 


IT  is  rather  an  ambitioiis  tide  for  aa.article  describing 
the  three  personalities  in  the  present  Burmese  Govern¬ 
ment.  but  it  would  not  be  far  too  much  to  say  that  these 
three  are  the  mainstay  of  the  cabinet  that  has  ushered 
Burma  into  a  new  era  of  self-rule. 

First,  Thakin  Nu  is  more  than  a  figure-head.  He 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  commands  the 
respect  of  the  younger  generation  of  politicians  who  man 
the  State.  Thakin  Nu  is  not  a  dynamic  personality  like 
Bogyoke  Aung  San.  but  his  honesty  and  that  peculiar 
quality  of  being  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  call  ^  duty, 
rather  than  inclination,  towards  politics  have  fascinated  the 
people.  Thakin  Nu  cannot  be  called  a  practical  man.  his 
kerary  leanings  are  so  pronounced  that  his  administrative 
ability  is  at  a  discoimt  It  may  be  argued  that  he  is  not 
a  go^  substitute  for  the  late  Bogyoke.  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  is  the  type  of  leader  badly  needed  by  this 
country  of  inflammable  temperaments  in  the  infancy  of  its 
mdependence.  He  has  a  moderating  influence,  and  is 
respected  by  the  youth  as  a  mature,  middle-aged  man.  and 
regarded  by  the  aged  as  a  mature  “  young  nun.”  He  is  a 
visionary,  and  his  actions  are  generally  classified  as  eccen¬ 
tric.  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  he  who  had 
kept  the  country  together  during  the  crisis  after  the 
assasination  of  Bogyoke  and  six  other  ministers. 

Second,  though,  perhaps,  more  important  than  the 
first  in  more  ways  t^n  one.  is  the  Home  Minister.  Kyaw 
Nyein.  A  top-ranking  Burmese  Socialist,  Kyaw  Nyein  is 
the  main  prop  of  the  present  Government;  many  moves 
originate  from  him,  whfie  Thakin  Nu  sometimes  takes  the 


place  of  spokesman  only.  Diplomatic,  good  at  party- 
manoeuvring.  and  a  match  for  the  clever  Communist  leaders 
of  the  country,  Kyaw  Nyein  has  many  followers  as  well  as 
many  enemies  and  detractors.  Yet  his  position  in  the 
Socialist  Party  as  well  as  in  the  Cabinet  remains  unshaken. 

Third,  but  certainly  not  the  least,  is  Bo  Let  Ya.  who 
in  all  probability  will  succeed  Thakin  Nu  as  Prime 
Minister.  Bo  L^t  Ya  was  well  known  among  the 
politicaUy-minded  youths  of  the  Rangoon  University  by 
his  Burmese-made  umbrella  which  he  used  to  ca^ 
under  his  arm.  Nobody,  perhaps  not  even  he  him¬ 
self,  would  have  reasonably  expected  him  to  become 
a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  Hla  Pe  of  the  pre-war  time, 
he  assumed  the  pseudonym  of  Bo  Let  Ya  (meaning  Officer 
Right-hand)  while  he  was  undergoing  military  training  in 
Japan  together  with  others,  led  by  Aung  Sam  who  were 
called  “The  Thirty  Comrades.”  His  choice  as  Thakin 
Nu’s  present  second  and  probable  successor  is  undisputed. 
Bo  Let  Ya  has  not  much  political  experience  to  sp^  of. 
but  his  presumed  detachmrat  from  existing  political  pa^es 
has  recommended  him  for^this  unique  position.  He  is  of 
the  same  category  as  Bogyoke  Aung  San  who  belonged  to 
no  party,  but  was  a  leader  of  the  masses.  He  does  not 
have  the  personality  of  the  late  Bogyoke,  but  he  has 
sufificient  intelligence  and  tact  to  take  the  helm  of  the  State. 
Bo  Let  Ya  was  a  colonel  of  the  Burma  Army,  and  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  the  forces  in  Burma  before  he  joined 
the  T^in  Nu  Cabinet.  He  is  not  a  politician  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  is  the  chief  qualification  for 
leadership  in  Burma  to-day. 
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THE  “INDIAN  ART  IN  INDUSTRY”  MOVEMENT 


by  Hugh 


The  industrial  and  commercial  design  movement  is 
one  of  the  most  arresting  and  unexpected  features  of 
India’s  development  during  the  last  ten  years.  True, 
the  sub-continent  is  one  of  the  rare  domains  left  to  the 
handicraftsman’s  art.  but  it  is  not  from  this  traditional 
source  that  the  new  movement  has  sprung.  Modem  high- 
powered  industrial  enterprise  provided  the  initiative.  It 
is  a  very  welcome  sign  that  industry  in  a  country  still 
largely  industrially  under-developed,  should  show  such 
vigour.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  indebted  neither  to  Government  nor  to  Congress 
for  its  inception — the  two  orgamsations  which  for  so  long 
seem  to  have  had  a  monopoly  bf  public  enterprise. 

A  beginning  was  made  with  commercial  art  for  adver¬ 
tising.  A  decade  ago  there  was  not  more  than  a  score  of 
independent  commercial  artists  in  India,  of  whom  four  or 
five  could  be  considered  of  the  first  grade.  In  the  bigger 
cities  there  are  famous  art  schools  which  include  commer¬ 
cial  art  in  their  curricula.  But  teaching  suffered  from  two 
drawbacks:  it  was  often  out  of  touch  with  the  contem¬ 
porary  demands  of  commerce  and  the  subject  was  held  in 
low  regard  by  the  academic  protagonists  of  pure  art  It 
has  been  contended  that  the  only  distinction  between  pure 
art  and  applied  art  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  artist  Artists, 
of  whatever  kind,  must  find  patrons  to  support  them,  and 
many  a  modem  firm,  provincial  or  state  government  or 
marketing  organisation  has  shown  friendly  and  dis¬ 
criminating  patronage.  The  Mysore  Government  and  the 
India  Coffee  Board  are  two  examples  which  spring  to  mind 
of  organisations  whose  publicity  has  shown  excellent  taste. 
Many  firms,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  discover  Indian 
artists*  who  understood  the  basic  requirements  of 
advertising. 

Another  blight  which  attacked  commercial  art  in  India 
was  the  all-pervasive  influence  of  the  “agent” — ^the 
middleman  whose  only  claim  to  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
advertising  often  consisted  in  his  cousinhood  with  some 
wealthy  Indian  businessman.  The  agent  would  convert  his 
family  tie  into  a  string  to  pull  on  behalf  of  artists  who 
paid  him  for  it  and  in  fact  an  artist  was  often  compelled 
to  keep  half  a  dozen  agents  of  this  kind. 

Two  things  were  needed  then;  the  free-lance  had  to  be 
able  to  make  a  name  for  himself  so  that  he  could  dispense 
with  intermediaries,  and  artists  had  to  be  shown,  by 
example,  the  sort  of  work  which  was  required  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Both  these  objects  might  be  achieved  by  a  series  of 
exhibitions.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Henry  Bom,  the  public 
relations  officer  of  Burmah-Shell,  planned  the  first  experi¬ 
mental  exhibtion  in  Calcutta  in  1940.  Six  firms  and  one 
individual  patron  subscribed  to  a  Prize  Fund.  Three 
thousand  entries  were  received  and  they  proved  how  much 
the  artists  had  still  to  learn  about  advertising.  Exhibitions 
of  the  same  kind  followed  in  each  of  the  next  five  years, 
three  being  held  in  Calcutta  and  two  in  Bombay.  The  best 
of  the  entries  were  taken  to  India’s  leading  cities  and  to 
London.  The  list  of  donors  of  prize  money  grew  until  from 
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Rs.  3.000.  it  reached  Rs.  21.500  per  annum.  Attendances 
rose  threefold,  increasing  interest  was  shown  in  the  national 
Press  and  scholarships  were  established  in  India  and 
abroad. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  quality  of  the  work  shown? 
The  improvement  in  standards  year  by  year  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  organisers.  .  Perhaps  their  biggest 
achievement  is  the  proof  that  a  modem  commercial  art  is 
possible  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  Indian  in 
feeling.  The  days  are  gone  when  advertising  matter  con¬ 
sisted  either  of  a  mass  of  script  accompanied  by  painfully 
childish  sketches,  or  else  of  an  equally  painfully  inappro¬ 
priate  copy  of  a  European  prototype.  While  execution 
and  finish  in  the  works  of  the  best  Indian  artists  are  second 
to  none,  originality  is  not  a  strong  point.  The  harshest 
critic  of  the  exhibits  is  Indian  opinion  itself.  In  1945,  I 
happened  to  be  in  an  Indian  city  where  one  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  exhibitions  was  being  shown.  Though  the  exhibits 
were  of  various  merit  and  many  savoured  too  obviously 
of  the  art  school,  I  was  impressed  with  the  general  high 
quality.  Among  my  fellow  visitors  to  the  exhibtion  I 
noticed  the  inevitable  students  and  one  or  two  families  of 
the  professional  class,  and  also  a  group  of  businessmen 
who  were  arguing  vociferously  about  some  of  the  exhibits. 
Obviously  the  value  of  the  exhibition  was  getting  home  to 
the  quarter  for  which  it  was  intended.  I  was  surprised  to 
read  in  the  local  newspaper  the  same  week  a  lengthy 
critique  of  the  exhibition  in  which  not  a  single  exhibit 
escaped  the  most  searching  and  damning  attack.  The 
Royal  Academy’s  annual  exhibition  was  never  so  unkindly 
treated  by  any  London  art  critic.  I  could  not  help  reflect¬ 
ing  that  here,  too.  the  greatest  peril  which  Indian  construc¬ 
tive  endeavour  has  to  face  is  the  over-developed  Indian 
critical  faculty. 

Mr.  Bom  did  not  leave  India  without  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  bigger  and  more  ambitious  organisa¬ 
tion  which  bears  every  mark  of  permanency.  This  is  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Art  in  Industry,  with  headquarters  at 
present  in  Calcutta.  It  is  designed  to  cover  every  aspect 
of  applied  art.  Already  the  annual  exhibition  had 
embraced  indusrial  design  in  textiles,  a  branch  of  design 
in  which  some  artists  shdWed  themselves  consincuously 
successful.  The  Institute  is  planned  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  industrial  design.  For  instance,  commercial  art. 
textile  design,  interior  decoration,  packaging,  publication 
and  printing  are  included,  and  also — ^a  big  bone  to  swallow, 
this — the  work  of  the  village  craftsman  himself.  The 
holding  of  exhibitions  and  the  awarding  of  scholarships 
are  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  Institute’s  activities. 
Training  is  regarded,  rightly,  as  equally  important  Five 
experts  have  been  recmit^  from  abroad  to  train  the 
teachers,  to  plan  courses  and  schools  and  also  to  act  as 
design  consultants  to  industry  until  India  has  her  own. 
A  well-produced  magazine  to  bring  to  India  developments 
in  the  industrial  art  of  other  countries  has  already  published 
several  issues.  Recognised  examinations  and  a  roister  of 
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desigaers  are  planned.  Thus  both  designer  and  employer 
will  be  able  to  turn  to  one  central  organisation  for  their 
needs. 

The  Institute  has  not  been  built  on  insecure  founda- 
tioos.  Two  thirds  of  its  finances  are  subscribed  by  the 
Government  which  has  given  its  active  support,  and  the 
remaining  one  third  is  provided  by  industry.  The  strength 
of  the  Institute,  however,  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  hothouse  plant  of  the  Government.  AU  along  it  has 
been  the  creation  of  the  firms,  both  European  and  Indian- 
owned,  who  considered  the  advancement  of  industrial 
design  to  be  in  their  own  sound  interests.  Membership 
iocludes  all  the  firms  with  design  studio  space  in  India. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  the  leading 
vernacular  d^y  newspaper,  is  one  of  the  founder- 
members. 

A  comparison  with  the  corresponding  set-up  for 
industrial  design  in  Britain  is  inevitable  and  redounds  to 
the  credit  of  &e  Indian  organisation.  Where  the  British 
organisations  connected  with  design  are  many  and  of 
varying  aims  and  vitality,  the  Indian  plan  is  homogeneous. 
While  in  Britain,  industry  has  been  far  too  slow  in  spon¬ 
soring  co-ordination  and  training  courses  in  design.  Indian 
industry  was  itself  the  initiator  of  the  scheme.  By  every 
measurement,  the  Institute  of  Art  in  Industry  is  a  more 
venturous  bcKly  than  its  British  equivalent,  the  Govern¬ 
ment-run  Council  of  Industrial  Design,  can  afford  to  be. 
The  position,  in  short,  is  the  reverse  of  what  might  be 
apected.  India,  where  so  little  seems  to  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  government^  initiative,  has  a  flourishing  independent 
design  movement.  In  Britain,  where  legislation  tradi- 
tion^y  follows  in  the  wake  of  private  endeavour,  design 
centres  have  had  to  be  fairly  foisted  on  industry  with  the 
aid  of  an  Industrial  Organisation  and  Development  Act 
True,  Britain  has  many  skilled  designers  while  India  has 
few.  Yet  what  matters  more  in  the  long  run  is  whether 
manufacturers  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  design.  In 
one  sphere  in  particular,  that  of  cotton  textiles,  the  design 
hctor  might  well  tip  the  balance  in  the  colonial  markets 
where  Indian  and  British  piece  goods  compete.  There  is 
10  doubt  that  there  is  a  promising  future  for  the  design 
Dovement  in  the  new  industrial  India. 

t 

LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir. — I  beg  leave  to  venture  some  comments  on 
the  article  “  Evolution  of  Indo-China  ”  in  the  February 
issue  of  your  puUication. 

In  regard  to  the  union  of  the  three  “  Kys.”  your  cor¬ 
respondent  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only 
Tonkin  and  Annam  which  would  benefit  from  being 
“linked  to  wealthy  Cochin-China  which  supplies  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  the  peninsula  with  rice,  and  which 
■p  to  1945  bore  the  main  part  of  federal  expenses.”  In 
hict.  such  a  union  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  Cochin- 
Quna,  since  Tonkin  and  Annam  used  to  supply  their 
XHithem  sister  with  nearly  all  her  rubber  plantation  man¬ 
power  requirements.  {See  M.  Charles  Robequain:  Indo- 
China.  Economic  Evolution).  During  these  last  two  years. 
Bperience  has  shown  that,  althou^  completely  cut  off 
from  Cochin-China,  they  have  been  able  to  be  self-sufficient, 
phanks  to  the  tremendous  effort  in  the  extensive  and  inten¬ 


sive  production  of  staple  and  secondary  foodstuffs. 
Furthermore,  since  about  85-90  per  cent  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  population  are  Annamese  speaking,  and  on 
account  of  centuries-old  historic  ties  and  economic  inter¬ 
dependence.  it  has  never  occurred  to  sensible  Vietnamese 
to  consider  any  eventual  separation  of  Cochin-China  from 
Viet  Nam. 

As  far  as  the  Caodaists  and  Hoa-Hao  are  concerned, 
one  can  only  say  that  they  are  highly  opportunist,  politico- 
religious  sects  whose  members  collaborated  with  the 
Japanese.  Neutral  observers  have  estimated  their  followers 
to  be.  at  the  utmost,  one  million  and  half  a  million 
respectively.  According  to  Mr.  Andre  Surmer.  an  expert 
on  Viet  Nam  whom  one  carmot  suspect  of  anti-colonial 
bias,  not  a  few  Caodaists  and  Hoa-Hao  have  joined  forces 
with  President  Ho  Chi  Minh.  As  evidence  of  this.  Mr. 
Surmer  cited  the  example  of  a  high  ranking  ppest.  Mr. 
Cao-Trieu-Phat.  who  paid  100.000  piastres  (app.  £3.900> 
for  a  silk  jacket  belonging  to  Resident  Ho.  Mr.  Phat  is 
now  with  the  Vietnamese  Government  It  is  not  out  of 
place  to  quote  here  the  terms  of  a  Reuter  despatch  of 
September  20th.  1947: 

“  The  latest  phase  of  the  Caodaists  alignment  with 
the  French  in  opposition  to  the  nationalist  movement 
may.  it  is  believed,  further  diminish  its  appeal  as  a 
religion.” 

Out  of  the  27  members  of  President  Ho’s  Government, 
only  two  belong  to  the  Communist  Party.  The  rest  are 
Independent.  Catholic.  Socialist.  Buddhist  and  Nationalist. 
President  Ho.  himself,  places  his  country’s  independence 
above  party,  and  believes  that  Communism  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  Viet  Nam  for  decades  to  come. 

The  policy  of  the  Nationalist  Government  aims  at 
close  co-operation  with  the  French  and  with  all  democratic 
countries  throughout  the  world.  It  has  never  departed 
from  this  standpoint,  in  which  it  has  support  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  It  is.  indeed,  tantamount  to  being  “  more 
Royalist  than  the  King  ”  to  claim  that  certain  sections  of 
the  population  are  still  faithful  to  the  dynasty,  since  Mr. 
Vinh  Thuy  (ex-Emperor  Bao-Dai)  has  himself  stated  more 
than  once  that  he  represents  no  one  other  than  himself. 
Several  former  mandarins  at  the  Court  of  Hu6  are  now 
actuaUy  participating  in  the  Viet  Nam  Government,  of 
which  the  most  outstanding  are  Mr.  Thai-Van-Toan. 
(formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior).  Mr.  Phan-Ke-Toai 
(formerly  personal  representative  of  the  Emperor  in 
Tonkin).  Mr.  Vi-Van-IMnh.  and  Mr.  Bui-Bang-Etoan. 

In  the  light  of  these  comments  it  seems  obvious  that 
if  France  really  desires  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  she 
must  negotiate  with  the  leader  of  the  resistance  with  which 
she  is  at  war.  since  it  is  President  Ho  alone  who.  with  the 
unanimous  backing  of  the  people,  can  bring  about  an 
effective  peace.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  risky  but  futile  to 
stake  the  destiny  of  the  French  Union  and  France’s 
prestige  in  the  Far  East  on  a  man  who  enjoys  the  following 
of  none  but  a  handful  of  job  seekers  and  unscrupulous 
politicians. 

DANG-CHAN-LIEU. 

Press  Attache. 

Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

Permanent  Delegation  in  France, 

Hotel  Trianon,  3,  Rue  de  Vaugirard. 

Paris,  6. 


FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


No  Dai^er  of  Famine  in  Iiidia 

Mr.  J.  Daulatram,  India’s  Food  Minister  declared  thk 
month  that  there  would  be  no  famine  anywhere  in  India 
this  year.  To  this  unexpected  change  for  the  better  he 


Mechanisation  of  Rik  Prodnction  Methods 

The  intensification  of  experimental  work  in  the 
mechanisation  of  rice  production  in  Far  Eastern  territories 
is  envisaged  in  proposals  at  present  being  examined  in  the 
Colonial  Office.  Various  types  of  praetors  and  implements 
arc  being  tried  out  to  deal  with  rice  cultivation  problems 
in  territories  in  South-East  Asia  which  is  the  source  of 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  rice  crop.  Trials  are 
proceeding  in  Malaya  where  “  weasel  ”  tractors  are  being 

used  for  ploughing  wet  padi  lands  and,  on  the  dry  land  ^  _  _  _  ^ _ ^  ^ _  _ 

padi,  wheeled  tractors.  Experiments  were  carried  out  in  changed  situation  is  illustra^  by  the  Government’s  ability 
1945-46  on  200  acres  of  abandoned  vegetable  gardens  in  to  build  up  a  central  food  reserve  of  1,000  tons  which  it 
Guadalcanal  in  the  British  Solomon  Islands.  U.S.A.  army  likely  to  increase  by  400,000  tons  by  the  end  of  June, 
tractors  were  used  for  ploughing,  harrowing  and  drilling  Efforts  to  improve  transport  arrangements  have  also 

and  the  experiments  showed  that  good  crops  could  be  proved  successful.  The  Government  are  now  planning  not 

obtained  but  difficulties  were  experienced  at  harvest  only  the  collection  of  food  grains  but  their  distribution  io 


estimated,  and  the  Central  Government  have  increased 
their  allotment  to  Madras. 


ROYAL  DUTCH  AIRLINES 


speedy,  comfbttable  timvel  to  the  Far  East  in  luxurious 

modem  Cooatellation  aircraft.  A  daily  aervice  is  now 

in  operation  on  this  route  and  reservations  are  available  at 

short  nodoe.  Contact  your 

local  Travel  Agent  or  any 

K’L’M  Office  for  full  pardcu-  aSl 

lara  of  the  moat  convenient  mSL 

air  service  from 


which  will  cruise  up  and  down  the  rivers  calling  at  suitable 
points  on  fixed  days  of  the  week.  They  will  be  manned 
by  dressers  recruited  and  trained  locally.  There  ait 

virtually  no  roads  in  the  undeveloped  interior  of  Sarawak, 


EUROPE 

TO  THE 

FAR  EAST 


K,'L'M  Royal  Dutch  .^rlines, 

309/4  Sloaoe  Street,  London, 
S.w.i  (SLOiae  9656)  and  at 

JHancbeaeer,  Glasgo  w  &  Dublin. 
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a  m  A  ■  Bonnese  Edocationisis  in  Britain  Canton  Railway;  Mr.  Goh  Kong  Hooi. 

I  ijiMl  ImI  U  Ba  Lwin.  Principal  of  the  Myoma  in  charge  of  the  Poste-Restante  and 

1^  Co-Educational  School.  Rangoon,  is  in  Enquin<»  Department  and  engaged  on 

Britain  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  b  revision  of  the  Hong-Kong  Postal 
Council,  until  June,  to  study  education.  Guide;  Mrs.  Yeoh  Wai  Haan,  senior 
^1  teachers’  organisations,  school  medical  case  worker  of  the  Hong-Kong  Social 

Rill  I  |%|  H  M IV  and  dental  services  and  welfare  work.  Welfare  Council;  and  Mr.  Hubert  Lay, 
■  ”  m  jje  is  visiting  social  clubs,  institutions,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Boys  and 

W.E.A.  centres  and  all  kinds  of  schools  Girls  Clubs  Association, 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  A  Pakistan’s  importance 

o.rAni  iiniversitv  Janaiiese  Club  former  Student  of  the  London  Day  passing  through  London  from 

Oxford  Unlversi  y  J  panese  Teachers’  Traimg  Q)llege,  he  is  a  very  Havana.  Mr.  S.  A  Hasnie.  Joint  Sec- 

Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  F.  active  educationalist  in  his  own  f^tary  of  the  Commerce  Department  of 
Hudson,  the  Ojdord  University  country.  Pakistan’s  Ministry  of  Commerce,  In- 

Japanese  Club  has  just  completed  its  Also  in  London,  is  Dr.  Htin  Aung,  dustries  and  ^Vorks,  who  led  the 
first  term  of  existence.  The  club  tos  Administrator  of  Rangoon  University,  Pakistan  Delegation  at  the  International 

no  relation  to  the  Japan  Society  which  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  English  and  Trade  Conference,  explained  to  me  his 

existed  in  Oxford  before  the  war;  it  has  Vice-Chancellor  Elect.  country’s  important  position  in  world 

been  formed  primarily  as  a  language  He  came  to  study  university  (fade.  Being  a  purely  agricultural 
club.  At  present  there  are  about  50  administration  and  the  teaching  of  country,  Pakistan  is  forced  to  import 
members,  most  of  whom  served  in  the  English  Literature  in  British  Universi-  everything  from  hairpins  to  aeroplanes. 

Far  East  during  and  since  the  end  of  ties,  and  is  spending  the  summer  term  Thus  she  is  a  good  market  with  an  im- 

the  war.  The  remainder  have  no  know-  (April  19th— June  11th)  in  Cambridge  portant  function  in  world  trade, 

ledge  of  the  language  but  wish  to  study  University  as  a  temporary  Fellow  of  especially  as  she  has  much  to  offer  in 
the  cultural  and  historical  aspects  of  Queen’s  College,  at  the  invimtion  of  the  letum :  a  food  surplus,  jute  (75  per 
Japan.  And  so  the  programme  of  the  President.  Dr.  Htin  Aung  is  a  brother  Q^nt.  of  world  production),  long-staple 
dub  includes  lectures  and  discussions  of  U  Tin  Tut,  Burmese  Finance  cotton  and  hides  and  skins. 

on  contemporary  Japan,  Japanese  art  Minister.  mudtntm 

MUinn  on  Mr.  Chan  Kah  Hock,  General  Secretary  Federation  of  Indian  Students  Societies 

incir  ,  .  _. _ _ _ cj _ _ i 


Oxford  University  Japanese  C^b 
Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G. 


iVtllllOVVl.  ■  OA  ^  A 

Indian  Mladentn 

Studying  British  Methods  The  12th  Annual  Conference  of  the 

Mr.  Chan  Kah  Hock,  General  Secretary  Federation  of  Indian  Students’  Societies 
of  the  Singapore  People’s  Educational  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  was 


,  u  <.  •  u-  u  Association,  is  in  Britain  for  a  few  opened  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  V.  K. 

There  is  anomer  functon  which  it  yveeks  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Krishna  Menon,  High  Commissioner 
is  hoped  the  club  will  perform  when  Council  to  study  British  teaching  for  India.  The  Conference  was 

Japanese  students  are  able  to  come  to  methods  and  visit  educational  estab-  attended  by  about  200  members.  in- 

Oxford  again.  That  mese  studenp  lishments.  After  the  liberation  he  eluding  60  delegates  representing  about 
have  always  found  it  hard  to  settle  jjjg  Singapore  Chinese  High  1,200  students, 

down  in  a  stranp  country  is  easy  to  School  as  an  English  teacher  and  later  Stressing  the  importance  of  human 
understand.  Their  traditions  and  became  a  night  sub-editor  with  the  material  and  brain  power  in  any  scheme 

training  arc  all  such  as  to  make  contact  Associated  Press  of  America.  He  began  of  Reconstruction  of  national  economy, 

wth  forei^ers  a  diffiemt  and  tnc^oine  adult  education  classes  in  Mr.  Menon  asked  students  to  cultivate 

business.  It  w  hoped  that  the  ^b  will  gngiisb  last  August,  has  since  started  aptitude  and  vigilance  to  fit  in  with  the 
form  a  bndge  whereby  menoly,  English  section  at  the  Singapore  new  picture  in  India  in  a  realistic 

iwiprocal  relationships  n»y  be  Mtab-  cheese  Mandarin  School  and  is  now  manner.  While  helping  to  “root  out 
lished,  which  will  enable  these  students  opening  another  at  the  Singapore  untouchability,  caste  distinctions  and 
to  draw  from  toe. ancient  nctaws  of  Qiinese  Y.M.C.A.  When  he  returns  such  other  social  evils,”  he  warned 
Oxford  somethii^  which  will  be  of  be  wishes  to  open  adult  education  them  against  forming  their  own  caste  of 
lasting  value  to  their  own  country.  centres  in  various  ports  of  Singapore,  foreign-trained  and  privilege  Indians. 

the  Malayan  Union  and  Sarawak  to  In  order  that  toeir  specialised  know- 
It  is  possible  toat  some  people  may  provide  facilities  for  the  study  of  ledge  should  be  widely  diffused,  he 
think  that  this  venture  is  somewhat  English  and  a  wide  range  of  scientific  called  upon  more  and  more  students, 
premature.  In  the  club  it  is  felt  that  and  humane  subjects  through  the  especially  science  students,  to  enter  the 
the  problem  of  Japan  must  be  faced;  medium  of  lectures,  films  and  libraries,  teaching  profession  and  research. 

that  proper  support  must  be  forth-  A  station  master,  a  post  office  Mr.  Lorrimer,  Mana^g  Director 

coming  from  this  country  to  assist  in  clerk,  a  social  welfare  worker  and  a  of  the  North  British  Locomotive  Com- 

the  setting  up  of  democracy  in  Japan,  youth  club  secretary,  chosen  by  the  pany,  under  whom  many  Indians  have 
A  number  of  members  of  the  club  have  Hong-Kong  Government  to  study  been  having  practical  training,  and  Prof, 
been  Prisoners  of  War  in  the  Far  East  British  methods  in  their  respective  SmaU.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 

and  they  realise,  perhaps  more  sharply  vocations,  are  visiting  the  United  tog  to  Glasgow  University,  compli- 
than  most,  the  width  of  the  gap  to  be  Kingdom.  mented  Indian  students  on  their 

crossed  and  toe  necessity  for  making  They  are  Mr.  Li  Hon  Ki.  station  abilities  and  said  that  they  were  proud 
preparations  now.  master  at  Yaumati  on  the  Kowloon  to  have  young  Indians  under  them. 
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BOOKS  ON  mi 


by  Kenneth  Qrenville  Myer 


A  CASE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN  by  Francis  J.  Homer 
makes  an  almost  entirely  successful  attempt  to  trace 
the  vari-coloured  leads  transmitting  the  oddly-assorted 
impulses  which  produce  the  so  often  electrifying 
reactions  shown  by  the  Japanese  to  a  puzzled  Western 
world.  The  core  of  this  cable  of  personality  is  self- 
discipline.  loyalty,  and  an  often  perverted  sense  of  justice 
which  appears  in  a  desire  to  “even  the  account"  long 
after  the  original  score  would  have  been  regarded,  by  our 
standards,  as  settled.  By  unravelling,  in  the  light  of  their 
hist(^.  the  complex  character  of  the  Japanese  nation  and 
the  individuals  composing  iL  discrepancies  in  their  conduct 
are  made  easier  to  understand.  Mr.  Homer’s  reminder 
that  the  strongest  individualists  'are  to  be  found  among 
those  Japanese  who  chose  voluntary  exile  in  Korea, 
Formosa,  or  elsewhere  is  timely;  but  it  can  be  argued  that 
their  forced  repatriation  may  provide  an  alternative  leada- 
ship  which  will  permit  this  great  nation  to  recover  more 
quickly  from  their  defeat  in  battle  and  the  doubtful  blessing 
of  an  American  occupation.  Mr.  Homer  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  a  work  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  all 
those  who  seek  to  understand  the  Japanese,  and  one  which 
will  no  doubt  be  widely  quoted. 

ETHICS  OF  THE  GREAT  RELIGIONS  by  E. 
Royston  Pike  is  a  competent  study  in  comparative  religion, 
free  from  the  obscurities  w^ich  make  so  many  works  on 
the  subject  discouraging  to  all  but  the  most  fanatical 
students.  Each  religion  is  clearly  analysed,  dispassionately 
but  not  unsympathetically,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  ludd 
and  pertinent.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  in  colour  and 
black  and  white,  and  has  a  general  index.  To  those  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused  but  unsatisfied  by  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation’s  recent  series  of  talks  on  world 
religions,  and  to  the  many  whose  knowledge  of  religions 
other  than  their  own  is  sketchy.  I  cordially  commend  this 
book. 

THE  MATRIX  OF  INDIAN  CULTURE  by  D.  N. 
Majumdar  reproduces  the  text  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
anthropology  delivered  at  the  invitation  of  Nagpur 
University  in  the  winter  of  1946,  under  the  Sri  Hari 
Mahadeo  Wathodkar  Memorial  Foundation.  The  prolific 
Dr.  Majumdar  has  divided,  this  book  into  three  parts :  the 
first  de^s  in  two  chapters  With  the  history  of  an&ropology 
in  India  from  the  foundation  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
Bengal  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1784  (not  1774)  up  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  the  author  does  not  disdain  to  quote 
himself  on  the  study  of  diorganisation  and  maladaption  of 
tribal  stock.  The  second  part,  in  which  the  author 
describes  the  field-work  he  has  undertaken  among  the 
primitive  tribes  of  India,  which  are  estimated  to  number 
thirty  millions,  is  a  satisfactory  and  competent  account 
This  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The  concluding  part 


I 


FAR  EAST 


tains  Dr.  Majumdar’s  views  on  presrat  trends;  and  his 
right  condemnation  of  the  evil  results  among  primitive 
les  of  raising  the  price  of  a  bride  beyond  the  economic 
i  will  be  applaud^  by  all  who  work  for  the  good  of 
htunanity  as  a  whole. 

THE  DOUBLE  TENTH  TRIAL  edited  by  Bashir  A. 
Mallal.  with  a  foreword  by  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Nfl.  A. 
Worley,  is  an  almost  verbatim  account  of  the  trial  and  con- 
n  of  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  defendants,  all  mem- 
of  the  hated  Japanese  Kempei  Tai,  for  atrocious 
s  against  humanity;  in  that  they  tortured,  in  some 
ses  to  death,  certain  of  their  prisoners  in  Singapore  on 
d  after  the  10th  October,  1943,  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
IQoath,  the  terrible  “  Double  Tenth.”  It  is  good  that  such 
things  should  be  set  down  in  writing  lest  we  forget  what 
nr  makes  of  men;  and  that  the  heroism  of  the  victims, 
inxHigst  whom  were  a  Chinese  citizen  and  his  wife,  who 
m  tortured  in  front  of  him.  should  not  be  forgotten.  This 
I  in  important  record  for  the  archives  of  the  criminality  of 


No  manual  of  instruction  of  equal  size  issued  by  the 
limy  during  the  war  contains  as  much  information  in  a 
note  compact  form  than  THE  CARE  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  ELEPHANTS  IN  BURMA  by  A.  J.  Perrier, 
nth  an  introduction  by  Saw  K’PL  Adoption  of  this  form 
s  claimed  by  the  author  to  have  the  advantage  that  it  is 
asily  translated  into  Burmese  and  that  additions  can  be 
Bide  without  difficulty.  The  fact  is  that  as  it  stands  it  is 
deally  suitable  for  its  purpose;  but  although  it  may  be 
ksired  to  stress  the  difference  between  treatment  in  health 
lod  sickness  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  carried 
K)  the  extreme  of  having  a  separate  index  in  the  body  of 
iK  book  for  Part  U.  Ilie  importance  of  regular  bathing, 
constant  supervision,  and  the  use  of  proper  gear  in  good 
Kder  are  made  clear  to  the  uninstruct^;  and  the  treatment 
)f  bull-elephants  during  musth  periods,  the  training  of 
slves,  and  the  prevention  of  gall-sores  all  receive  attention, 
[he  information  collected  and  summarised  should  prove 
Bviluable  to  aU  those  who  deal  with  the  Indian  elephant 
n  domestic  herds,  not  only  in  Burma  but  throughout  the 
Eislem  world. 

WARREN  HASTINGS  AND  BRITISH  INDIA  by 
^erel  Moon  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  Teach  Yourself 
Vitfory  library,  and  has  a  peculiar  significance  for  our 
iaes:  “Warren  Hastings  was  our  first  Governor-General 
B  India,  Lord  Mountbatten  is  to  be  the  last”  Nothing 
^  new  is  to^  found  in  this  book,,  which  nevertheless 
i)r^ts  a  carefully  balanced  estimate  of  fhe  various 
^ts  of  Warren  Hastings’  character,  interpreted  against 
>  background  of  colourful  events  in  which  he  played  a 
bding  part.  It  should  be  remarked  in  passing  that  had 


many  of  his  ideas  been  followed.  India  might  have  been  a 
better  place  to  live  in  ttnlay. 

NEVER  DESPAIR  OF  GARDENS  by  Gloria  Komai. 
is  a  limited  edition  of  collected  po^ns,  some  of  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  Time  and  Tide,  Poetry  Quarterly, 
and  other  literary  journals.  Bom  in  En^nd  of  Japanese 
descent  Miss  Komai  writes  well  and  shows  that  it  is  not 
neMssary  to  be  obscure  to  be  poetic.  INDIA  DIGEST, 
edited  by  J.  P.  Vaswani,  is  a  new  publication,  proposing  to 
provide  a  monthly  cross-section  of  what  India  is  thinking, 
planning  and  doing.  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  carries  a  worid-wide 
appreciation  of  the  tributes  paid  to  l^hatma  Gandhi,  and 
several  other  interesting  features. 
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CONTRAST  BETWEEN  INDIA  AND  CHINA 

hy  Shusheila  Lai 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  INDIAN  ART  by  Winifred  Holmes,  (David  Mastowe  Ltd.,  for  the  Royal  India  Society,  3s.  6d.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  INDIAN  ART  by  William  Cohn  andl.V.S,  Wilkinson.  (David  Marlowe  Ltd., 

for  the  Royal  India  Society,  8s.  6d.) 

QAY  QENIUS  by  Lin  Yutang.  (John  Day,  New  York,  $3.75)  ♦ 


The  Royal  India  Society  is  doing  valuable  work  in 
making  illustrations  of  Indian  Art  available  to  the 
public.  These  are  well  worth  studying,  not  only  for 
ftmign  students,  but  for  Indians,  bringing  together  as  they 
do  artistic  objects  which  lie  scattered  over  a  sub-continent 
An  Introduction  to  Indian  Art,  by  Winifred  Holmes 
and  Illustrations  of  Indian  Art,  chosen  by  William  Cohn, 
with  an  introductimi  by  J.  V.  S.  Wilkinson,  which  are 
among  its  most  recent  publications,  succeed  in  being  both 
instructive  and  a  delight  to  the  eye.  In  considering  these, 
together  with  Lin  Yutang’s  Gay  Genius,  one  cannot  help 
b^ng  strudc  by  a  very  odd  point  of  contrast  between  India 
and  China.  It  is  surely  a  rather  strange  fact  that  India 
should  have  beat,  till  recently,  so  little  interested  in  her 
own  history.  Life  in  India  has  never  been  lacking  in 
colour  or  variety  or  dramatic  event,  and  yet  the  number  of 
people  who  set  themselves  to  record  or  analyse  her  history 
has  been  remarkably  snudl.  This  was  far  from  being  the 
case  in  China,  whose  culture,  if  not  similar  to  that  of  India, 
has  always  been  sympathetic,  and  in  a  real  sense, 
acceptable  to  the  Indian  mind.  For  in  China,  scholars 
were  never  lacking  who  were  eager  to  describe  events  as 
they  happened,  or  out  of  the  past,  to  comment  on 
personalities,  or  to  delineate  the  character  of  the  ideal 
state  and  compare  it  with  that  which  prevailed  at  the 
moment  It  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  the  reason  for 
this  difference.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national 
character  it  is  made  up  of  so  many  very  subtle  ten¬ 
dencies  in  which  history  itself,  and  pUlosophies,  and  all 
the  subterranean  forces  which  are  becoming  matter  for 
psychological  argument  have  a  bearing.  To  say  that 
Hinduism  reacts  against  the  study  of  ^tory  is  not  an 
explanation  but  merely  another  way  of  stating  the  case. 
Hinduism  is  not  only  a  religion  but  a  particular  approach 
to  life,  not  only  a  p^osophy  but  a  way  of  thinking.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  a  preoccupation  wiA  mysticism  might 
detract  from  interest  in  history.  What  is  surprising  is  that 
it  should  have  been  so  effective.  Mysticism  lies  at  the 
centre  of  Chinese  religious  thinking  al^,  but  in  China  the 
sort  of  individual  who  made  a  contribution  to  history 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  forgetting,  for  some  time  at 
least,  that  history  can  have  but  little  bearing  on  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute. 

A  similar  form  of  pleasant  forgetfulness  has.  there  is 
no  doubt,  enabled  the  other  arts  to  flourish  in  India.  For 
although  art  in  India  has.  for  the  most  part,  been  inspired 
and  qualified  by  religion,  the  whole  artistic  venture  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  deviation  from  the*  central  teaching  of  Hinduism, 
which  is  concerned  solely  with  the  search  of  the  individual 
for  mystical  indentity  with  the  absolute.  The  artist  in 
India,  however,  as  much  as  anywhere  else,  creates  his  own 
magic  circle.  The  relation  between  a  beautiful  object  ami 


the  mystical  experience  remains  obscure.  It  may  be  tla 
beauty  is  our  first  intimation  of  die  absolute,  but  tit 
aesthetic  experience  is,  surely,  in  the  nature  of  a  pause  i 
the  journey  of  the  soul  an  enchanted  moment,  in  the  midj 
of  other  things.  It  is  to  a  special  aspect  of  I^duism  tb 
we  owe  Indian  Art,  not  the  rarer  heights  oi  philosophki 
mysticism  but  the  popular  religion  of  gods  and  tooe 
wUch  is.  perhaps,  itself  a  product  the  artisti 
imagination. 

The  Gay  Genius,  by  Lin  Yutang.  is  the  biography  ofi 
Chinese  poet.  Su  Tungpo,  who  lived  nearly  a  thousaa 
years  ago.  It  is  also,  in  itself,  an  introducdmi  to  Chinei 
culture  and  manners.  Lin  Yutang  has  a  remarkable  ^ 
for  conveying  the  atmosphere  of  a  place,  or  a  socs 
situation,  and  the  life  of  his  favdurite  poet  provides  hi 
with  an  ideal  canvas.  Su  Tungpo  came  of  a  very  Uterar 
family  for  whom  it  was  natural  to  put  things  in  writiii| 

The  foundation  for  this  biography,  therefore,  was  provide 
a  thousand  years  ago  and  there  has  apparendy  been  i 
difficulty  in  recontructing  events  which  ^ppen^  so  io4 
ago.  Su  Tungpo.  besides  bemg  a  poet  who  was  avklj 
read  in  his  own  time,  and  honoured  after  his  death,  m 
an  official  with  a  real  concern  for  the  welfare  Of  the  peojA 
and  later  a  statesman  and  an  authority  on  Constitutioni 
theory.  Essentially  a  man  of  letters,  an  excellent  frin 
and  a  cheerful  humanist,  he  spent  his  life  engaged  in 
variety  of  practical  endeavours,  which  are  astounding  ini 
world  where  specialisation  has  come  to  seem  a  necessity  o 
human  nature,  instead  of  the  limitation  it  very  often  a 
Su  Tungpo  might  be  taken  as  a  perfect  example  of  a  lii 
well  and  variously  lived.  Apart  ^m  his  enormous  purd 
literary  output  and  his  official  duties,  he  found  time  i 
become  a  competent  engineer  and  to  make  a  ver^  genuia 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  religious. expenence.  I 
good  Confucianist  and  a  naturally  sane  and  balance 
character,  he  had  a  great  yearning  to  be  a  good  Buddhi 
also,  and  being  already  practi^  in  self-analysis  h 
provided  in  his  letters  and  diaries  an  imusually  interestiii 
account  of  his  religious  position  from  time  to  time.  I  i 

middle  life,  Su  Tungpo  fell  into  disgrace  for  having  s(  ] 

himself  in  opposition  to  the  Premier.  Wang  Anshih.  wh«  ^ 
ruthless  zeal  for  reform  refused  to  take  into  account  A  I 

character  or  needs  of  the  Chinese  people.  Su  Tungpo  wi  i 

banished  from  the  court  and  spent  many  years  in  exile,  b«  i 

he  never  lost  his  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  countr  i 

and  continued  to  be  read  even  when  a  heavy  penalty  wi  j 

attached  to  the  circulation  of  his  work.  Su  Tungpo  wi  i 

undoubtedly  a  genius  and  lovable,  but  he  owed  much  ab  i 

to  the  quality  of  his  times,  to  his  circle  of  friends  and  A  j 

scope  that  China  offered  to  genius  of  all  kinds,  whetbe 
that  of  the  builder,  (he  connoisseur,  the  humanitarian  c 
the  saint.  < 
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THE  CROW  AMONG  THE  HINDUS 

by  N.  V.  Eswar 


The  crow  is  the  embodiment  of  crookedness. 
The  manner  in  which  it  casts  its  eyes,  throws  into 
reli^  its  cunning  nature.  It  is  ugly,  too.  Perhaps  no 
uglier  creature  will  easily  suggest  its^  before  one’s  mind. 
The  crow  is  also  associated  with  the  phrase  “crow- 
catching.”  This  is  a  very  popular  expression  in  South 
India.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  intelligible  to  others. 
Though  the  expression  is  a  variant  of  “  currying  &ivour  ” 
•or  “  greasing  one’s  way  up,”  I  think  “  obs^uiousness  ” 
should  be  the  word  for  it.  Thus  the  crow  is  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  shameless  selfishness.  And  so  it  does  not  receive 
much  attention. 

On  the  contrary,  the  crow  is  even  considered  a  first 
rank  Enemy  of  Man  in  America.  It  is  looked  on  as  an 
agent  of  unmitigated  destruction.  And  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  given  out  instructions  to  the  general  public  ^ 
to  bomb  out  of  existence  this  Evil  Enemy  Number  One 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick  of  dynamite.  According  to  a  recent 
United  Press  of  America  message.  300,000  crows  were 
bombed  out  like  this  in  Kansas  alone. 

Set  against  this  background,  it  would  be  interesting. to 
learn  how  the  crow  is  looked  on  by  the  Hindus  in  India. 
The  orthodox  Hindu  is  enjoined  by  his  reli^on  to  feed  at 
least  a  Brahmin  daily  before  he  takes  Us  own  meal. 
However,  since  everyone  was  not  affluent  enough 
to  carry  out  this  precept  faithfully,  a  way  out  had  to  be 
found.  And  the  crow  was  selected  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Brahmin.  So  it  became  common  practice  to  feed  a  few 
aows  before  the  Hindu  householder  takes  his  noon  meal. 
This  custom  is  so  rigidly  followed  that  even  if  there 
happen  to  be  guests,  they  are  not  fed  before  the  crows. 

It  is  the  Hindu  belief  that  the  spirits  of  departed  souls 
return  to  the  earth  once  a  year  to  partake  of  the  pinda 
(rice  ball)  offered  to  them  by  their  heirs  on  the  occasion  oi 
the  sradh  ceremonies  (deaU  anniversaries).  Such  annual 
visits  are  supposed  to  be  made  through  the  medium 
of  the  crow.  The  general  belief.  course,  is  that  the 
crow  is  not  only  the  medium  but  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  departed  soul.  So,  after  the  completion  of  the  major 
items  in  the  sradh  ceremony,  a  pinda  is  kept  outside  the 
house  to  be  gobbled  up  by  Ae  spirit  of  the  departed  souls 
who  come  in  the  shape  oi  a  crow.  The  heir  who  promts 
the  anniversary  fimction  can  be  blessed  by  the  priest  and 
sit  down  for  his  meal  only  after  the  crow  has  at  least 
touched  the  pinda  offered  to  it.  If  the  crows  do  nothing 
with  the  offered  pinda,  it  is  taken  as  the  portent  of  a 
great  impending  calamity.  It  signifies  that  the  departed 
soul  has  been  dissatisfid  with  the  way  in  whidi  the 
anniversary  function  was  perf(vmed  and  that  it  has  to  be 
performed  again. 

The  priests  also  ascribe  varying  degrees  of  satisfaction 
expressed  by  the  spirits  by  the  position  which  the  crow 


takes  when  it  pokes  its  beak  into  the  pinda  for  the  first 
time.  The  crow  should  never  touch  h  with  its  fiice  turned 
towards  the  south.  If  it  does,  it  means  that  the  ceremony 
has  not  only  been  utterly  fruitless  but  also  t^t  some  grave 
danger  to  the  family  mi^t  be  anticipated.  It  is  considered 
fortunate  if  the  crow  takes  the  pinda  from  the  sooth  with 
its  face  turned  towards  the  north;  the  belief  is  that  the 
ceremony  was  as  fruitful  as  if  it  were  performed  at  Gaya 
on  the  banks  of  the  Holy  Ganges.  If  the  beak  of  the  crow 
is  turned  towards  the  west,  it  means  that  the  person 
performing  the  anniversary  ceremony  will  have  a  lot  of 
travel  during  the  year.  If  it  is  turned  towards  the  east, 
it  is  considered  just  plain  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  currency  the  practice 
feeding  the  crows  daily  has  on  an  all-India  basis.  But  it  it 
strictly  observed  by  ^uth  Indian  Hindus,  and  they  have 
taken  this  custom  wherever  they  have  gone.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  crow  was  considered  a  substitute  for  the  Brahmin 
with  the  consequent  insinuation  that  the  Brahmin  is  utterly 
selfish  and  cunning!  But  ft  is  common  belief  that  the 
crow  is  very  susceptible  to  poison.  As  such  the  ancients 
have  only  shown  their  wisdom  in  insisting  on  the  crow 
being  fed  before  everyone  else,  since  it  constitutes  a  fool¬ 
proof  safeguard  against  being  accidentally  or  *  wilfnlly 
poisoned.  Perhaps  this  custom  was  designed  as  a  measure 
to  assure  the  guest  that  no  foul  play  was  meant  whoi 
invited  for  a  meal! 

It  would  seem  from  legends  and  stories  that  the  crow 
had  also  been  used  in  India  during  past  ages  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  the  pigeons  are  used  to-day  in  trans¬ 
mitting  information.  Such  legends  and  stories  suggest  that 
there  was  a  crow  post  as  there  is  a  pigeon  post  to-day. 
This  system  does  not.  however,  seem  to  have  exist^ 
within  living  memory,  though  to  say  “  send  it  tied  to  the 
legs  oi  the  crow  ”  is  very  common  in  the  south.  This  is 
u^  both  as  a  chastisement  for  being  irr^;ular  in  corres¬ 
pondence  and  as  an  affirmation  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
get  at  him.  Also,  the  common  saying  that  ”  a  crow  came 
and  gave  me  that  piece  of  information.”  when  referring  to 
some  secret  information,  should  indicate  that  the  system 
ci  using  the  crow  in  the  transmission  and  reception  of 
secret  messages  must  have  been  very  much  in  vogue  in 
ancient  Indian  days. 

In  any  case,  the  crow  is  to-day  looked  on  as  a  herald 
by  many  in  the  south.  If  a  crow  comes  to  a  much- 
fi^uqit^  and  important  part  the  house  and  starts 
cawing,  it  simply  conveys  the  news  that  a  guest  could  be 
expected.  Faffing  a  guest,  a  letter  is  considered  certain  to 
arrive  by  the  next  mad.  lliis  belief  is  still  current  and  very 
strong.  And  a  villager  efftm  worries  about  the  sufficiency 
of  the  food  already  prepared,  in  case  the  announced  guest 
arrives  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night! 
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HINDU  WIFE 

by  Douglas  Trim 


Tradition  makes  the  Hindu  wife  a  paradoxiod 
figure,  for  while  it  decrees  that  she  shall  be  completely 
subordinate  in  marriage,  it  at  the  same  time  confers 
upon  her  privileges  within  tte  home  sufficient  to  curb  the 
arrogance  of  the  most  masterful  husband. 

Not  that  her  married  life  begins  in  anything  but  sub¬ 
missive  fashion.  She  does  not  (^oose  her  own  husband; 
indeed,  until  her  weddii^  day,  she  does  not  even  see  him! 
He  may  be  utterly  repulsive  yet  she  cannot  complain.  In 
fairness  it  should  be  added  that  the  bridegroom  is  no  better 
off.  for  he  has  no  pre-view  of  the  bride.  The  parents  of 
both  parties  (or  sometimes  a  marriage-broker)  have 
arranged  the  alliance  and  their  decisions  are  final. 

When  the  wedding  ceremonies — blasting  several  days — 
are  over,  the  wife  goes  to  her  husband’s  home.  Not  to  a 
home  of  her  own.  but  to  that  of  her  parents-in-law.  She 
shares  the  house  with  them  and.  more  often  than  not.  with 
other  brothers  of  the  family,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
and  sometimes  even  with  cousins  complete  with  wives  and 
offspring. 

In  this  family  boarding-house  the  young  wife  comes 
under  the  rule  of  her  mother-in-law  who — true  to  the 
world-wide  conception  of  what  a  mother-in-law  should  be 
— is  all  too  often  a  stem  and  exacting  authority. 

The  newcomer’s  position  in  the  home  is  a  peculiar 
one.  From  the  time  she  becomes  a  wife  she  lives  in  almost 
complete  seclusion.  Only  on  rare  occasions  does  she  leave 
the  home,  and  never  unaccompanied.  She  does  not  glance 
at  a  male  who  is  not  of  her  household  (at  least  she  should 
not!)  and  she  does  not  converse  even  with  the  men  of  her 
husband’s  family  unless  given  permission  to  do  so.  This 
does  not  prevent  her  expressing  herself  quite  forcibly  on 
any  matter  of  a  domestic  nature,  for  such  is  her  privilege — 
and  what  in  the  home  is  not  of  a  domestic  nature  and 
calling  for  shrill  comment?  When  her  father-in-law  or 
other  senior  male  member  of  the  family  enters  a  room  she 
must  immediately  leave  it  and  retire  to  the  kitchen.  The 
kitchen,  the  way.  really  is  her  own  territory;  no  one 
wishes  to  drive  her  from  that.  She  must  never  discuss 
with  her  husband  any  intimate  subject  except  in  the 
privacy  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  it  would  be  nothing  short 
of  an  outrage  if  she  should  kiss  or  in  any  way  be  affec¬ 
tionate  to  her  husband  with  any  other  person  present. 

These  restrictions  sometimes  give  rise  to  strange 
anomalies.  She  may  not.  for  instance,  converse  with  a 
male  visitor  while  any  men  of  her  family  are  in  the  room, 
but  in  order  that  she  may  do  so  they  will  courteously 
withdraw  and  leave  her  alone  with  a  stranger. 

The  Hindu  wife  never  marries  twice.  Until  a  hundred 
years  ago  suttee  was  practised  in  India,  whereby  a  widow 
was  expected  to  die  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  dead 
husband.  This  is  now  prohibited,  but  the  Hindu  widow 
still  lives  a  life  (ff  austerity  from  the  day  of  her  husband’s 


death  to  the  day  of  her  own,  cropping  her  hair  as  short 
as  that  of  a  convict  and  eating  only  unhusked  rice. 

These  severe  conventions  and  prohitations  would 
suggest  that  the  Hindu  wife  occupies  a  most  servile 
position.  This  is  not  altowther  the  case.  She  is.  in  a 
good-Uving  family,  not  only  a  respited  but  a  revered 
figure.  The  high-caste  girl  who  marries  a  Brahmin  youth 
actually  takes  as  a  suffix  to  her  name  the  term  “  Devi 
meaning  “  Goddess.”  She  is  ”  the  mother  ”  not  merely  in 
a  phyrical  sense  but  in  a  religious  sense  also,  and  the 
respect  accorded  her  approaches  veneration.  The  high- 
caste  Brahmin  will  assert  that  any  apparmt  restrictions 
placed  on  the  freedom  of  a  wife  are  intended  only  to  ensure 
that  she  shall  not  be  soiled  by  contact  with  the  world 
because  of  her  sanctified  position  in  the  fomily. 

The  wife  is  jealous  of  this — perhaps — dubious  distinc¬ 
tion.  She  is  as  anxious  to  hold  herself  aloof  from  worldly 
contacts  as  her  husband  is  to  segregate  her.  In  a  Brahmia 
family  the  wife  will  not  permit  even  her  husband  to  enter 
her  b^oom  until  he  has  first  bathed  and  observed  various 
religious  rituals  to  cleanse  himself  of  worldly  contamina¬ 
tion.  The  wife  is  responsible  for  the  religious  observances 
of  the  household.  She  makes  the  offerings  to  the  household 
gods,  and  chides  any  family  member  remiss  in  his  religious 
practice.  To  be  apathetic  about  religion  in  an  orthodox 
Hindu  home  is  to  call  forth  an  unceasing  tirade  from  the 
outraged  wife,  and  Hindu  society  will  approve  of  her 
shrewish  discipline. 

If  the  Hindu  husband  denies  liberty  to  his  wife,  she 
no  less  curtails  his  liberty.  She  can  and  does  insist  upon 
his  return  to  the  house  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  and 
if — as  is  often  the  case — she  can  make  allies  of  her  parents- 
in-law  then  this  formidable  trio  can  tie  the  husband  hand 
and  foot :  he  will  be  asked  to  account  for  every  movement 
and  forced  to  seek  their  approval  of  each  of  his  plans. 

Living  such  a  restricted  life  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  tile  Hindu  wife  were  a  malcontent.  It  says  much  for 
her  character  that  she  is  usually  charming,  well-satisfied 
with  her  lot,  devoted  to  her  hustond  and  her  family.  She 
handles  the  family  purse  with  rare  discretion;  she  is  a 
wise  and  shrewd  councillor;  she  is  remarkably  unselfish 
and  quite  happily  accepts  the  convention  whereby  her 
family  must  have  eaten  tefore  she  partakes  of  food  herself. 
Needless  to  say.  in  many  a  poor  family — and  most  are 
poor — tiiere  is  little  enough  left  for  her  to  feed  upon,  and 
many  wives  are  grossly  under-nourished. 

She  is  amazingly  loyal  and  she  does  not  envy  emanci¬ 
pated  women  of  her  own  or  of  any  other  race.  Her  con¬ 
tentment  is,  in  fact,  an  individual  and  a  national  tragedy, 
for  she  is  the  staunch  unholder  of  worn-out  tradition, 
intent  upon  perpetuating  it.  dictating  her  own  slavery, 
shackling  her  husband  and  teaching  her  children  to  abide 
by  the  most  rigid  and  unreasonably  conventions  in  the 
world. 
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ECONOMIC 

SEQION 

The  Inequalities  of  Income 
in  India  and  Pakistan 

by  Dr.  L.  Delgado 

INDIA  is  a  land  of  violent  contrasts,  and  nowhere  are 
they  greater  than  in  the  economic  sphere.  Wooden 
ploughs,  of  a  pattern  practically  unalter^  in  4,000  years, 
are  us^  to  scratch  the  soil  in  areas  made  fertile  by  vast 
irrigation  works  that  are  at  once  a  triumph  of  British 
oigineering  and  a  lasting  testimony  to  the  v^ue  of  British 
mle  in  India.  Vast  modem  textile  and  engineering 
industries  exist  side  by  side  with  domestic  industries 
reminiscent  of  our  middle  ages,  while  agriculture,  except 
for  crops  grown  in  estates,  has  not  progressed  beyond  the 
primitive  stage.  In  the  distribution  of  wealth  we  see  what 
ate  probably  the  greatest  differences  in  the  world.  We  have 
on  the  one  hand  the  wealthy  princes,  whose  riches  are 
legendary,  and*  on  the  other  the  millions  living  in  abject 
poverty — ^a  poverty  that  has  passed  into  a  byword.  Im- 
pOTtant  economic  consequences  fk>w  from  this  fact,  and  it 
is  with  it  that  we  shall  concern  ourselves. 

^  Let  us  say  here  that  when  we  speak  of  India  in  this 

I  article  we  mean  both  India  and  Pakistan.  To  most 
Europeans,  the  term  India  means  much  more  than  the 
I  dominion  that  now  bears  that  name. 

.  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  some  time  now  to  condemn 

strongly  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is 
bir  to  admit,  however,  that  from  the  economic  point  of 
$  view  it  is  possible  to  point  to  factors  that  justify  the 
r  continuance  of  substanti^  inequalities.  In  the  first  place. 

I  they  are  a  necessary  basis  of  an  adequate  scheme  of  saving. 
;  In  all  modem  industrial  communities,  a  large  proportion 
i  of  the  total  saving  is  done  semi-automatically  by  the  rich. 

1  After  meeting  the  expenditure  necessary  to  fiieir  standard 

r  ctf  living,  the  rich  still  have  a  surplus  income  which  they 
invest.  The  characteristic  of  modem  industry  is  the  large 
t  amount  of  heavy  capital  equipment  that  it  requires.  This 
1  necessitates  a  very  large  volume  of  capital.  A  more  even 
distribution  ol  wealth  would  diminish  ^e  volume  oi  saving 
and  would  react  injttriously  on  industrial  efficiency.  The 
protagonists  of  this  policy  state  that  only  the  rich  can  lend 
the  large  sums  required:  a  more  even  distribution  of 
'•  wealth  would  not  leave  a  sufficient  margin  to  each 
individual  to  allow  him  to  invest  the  large  sums  that  the 
'•  .  capitalisation  of  industry  requires.  A  few  incomes  would 

^  be  drastically  reduced  and  a  large  number  slightly 
^  ^eased.  The  important  point  is  that  those  whose 
incomes  had  been  increased  would  not  have  a  surplus  for 


large  savings,  but  would  simply  spend  their  increased 
income  on  consumer  goods — on  the  necessities  of  life,  as 
would  luq)pea  in  India,  or  on  luxuries,  as  would  probably 
be  the  case  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  inequalities  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  are  largely  a  reflection  of  the  differences  in 
ability,  energy,  enterprise  and  thrift  that  exist  between 
different  peop^.  Any  attempt  to  modify  die  existing  distri¬ 
bution  would  involve  a  serious  danger  of  drying  up  the 
springs  of  wealth.  This  is  what  lends  point  to  Prcffessor 
Sidgwick’s  objection  to  Socialism,  hot  because  it  divides 
the  product  of  industry  unfairly,  but  because  it  has  so  much 
1^  to  divide.  In  any  case,  even  if  we  equalised  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  it  would  not  take  long  before 
substantial  inequalities  began  once  ag^  to  exist  as  a 
measure  of  the  unequal  virtues  of  individuals. 

Another  reason  that  has  been  suggested  as  justification 
for  the  continuance  of  substantial  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  that  such  inequalities  provide  the 
economic  basis  of  the  development  of  the  arts  and  the 
standards  of  good  taste.  This  is  true  only  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  wealthy  classes  make  use  of  their  wealth  to 
patronise  the  arts  and  learning  and  to  set  high  social 
standards. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  for  these  inequalities  with 
special  reference  to  India.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be 
s^  that  the  wealthy  princes,  in  whose  hands  most  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  concentrated  (at  least,  until 
recent  times)  have  participated  to  any  extent  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country.  lliey  lived  in  great 
ostentation  without  engaging  in  any  productive  occupation. 
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Other  Indians  who  had  capital  plied  die  dishonourable 
trade  oi  usury  ot  simply  hoarded  their  moaey.  The  large 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  open  up  the  country — 
irrigation  works  and  railways  in  the  first  place — was  pro¬ 
vided  entirely  by  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
stockholder.  As  manufacturing  iiKlustries  were  set  up. 
these  were  financed  from  Englai^  (who  also  provided  the 
tedmical  experts)  and  only  recenUy  by  a  growing  class  of 
Indian  merchants  and  industrialists  who  are  gt^ually 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  wealthy  dass.  Agriculture 
has  remained  painfully  primitive  because  oi  the  lack  (tf 
capital  equipment  Ilie  peasant  proprietor  is  too  small 
to  under^e  the  betterment  of  the  soil  or  the  purchase 
oi  modem  tools.  The  prince  had  no  stake  in  the  land  on 
which  he,  like  everybody  else,  ultimately  depended,  and  he 
tied  up  Us  wealth  largely  in  precious  stones,  a  form  of 
riches  which  is  unproductive.  As  three  out  <rf  every  four 
persons  in  India  gain  their  livelihood  from  the  soil,  and  as 
wi^  the  increasing  population  the  size  of  the  holding  is 
getting  smaller  and  more  uneconomic,  it  is  vitally  important 
to  increase  the  yield.  The  changes  that  must  be  made  in 
agricultural  technique  are  drastic  and  far-reaching.  Deep 
ploughing  is  essential  and  this  involves  either  mechanisa¬ 
tion,  which  the  peasant  is  too  poor  to  afford  and  of  which 
he  is  distrus^l,  or  a  radical  alteration  in  the  cattle 
required  to  pull  the  plough  as  Indian  oxen  are  not  strong 
enoqgh  to  pull  heavy  ploughs,  and  this  latter  measure  is 
impossible.  Increasing  the  wealth  of  the  Indian  peasant 
proprietor  is  the  first  indispensable  step  to  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  methods. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  India  has  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  in  which  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  can  1^  defend^  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a 
necessary  basis  to  the  capitalisation.of  industry.  This  is 
a  luxury  which  she  cannot  yet  affoixT  There  are  needs  in 
India  more  urgent  than  a  scheme  of  saving.  The  capital 
that  is  admittedly  required  may  be  obtained  on  the  London 
money  market.  Or  the  surplus  purchasing  power  in  Great 
Britain  which  is  so  great  a  danger  to  inflation  may  be 
directed  to  feed  Indian  industry  and  agriculture  (say  by 
means  of  a  Government  loan  carrying  3  per  cent  interest 
not  negotiable  in  London),  while  post-war  credit  certificates 
could  be  repaid  on  the  same  terms.  India’s  need  of  capital, 
in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  met  from  within  her  own  industry, 
can  be  adequately  raised  in  other  quarters.  The  national 
dividend  must  be  increased  and  the  share  going  to  the 
workers  on  the  soil  or  in  the  factories  must  be  much  larger. 
This  is  indispensable  to  an  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  life.  The  increased  purchasing  power  that  will  then  be 
available  wiU  enrich  the  industries  that  cater  for  the 
resultant  call  for  consumer  goods.  India  will  purchase 
both  capital  and  consumer  goods  abroad  and  so  increase 
her  own  exports.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  India  as  an  economic  unit  The  basis  of  India’s 
wealth  must  be  her  own  labour  working  upon  her  own  soil 
and  raw  materials:  any  other  form  of  wealth  is  illusory. 

India,  therefore,  needs  a  more  even  distribution  of 
wealth  in  order  to  improve  the  standard  of  life  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  proper  development  of  the  country  and  so 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  worid. 

The  best  approach  to  this  problem  is  to  destroy  the 
causes  of  the  inequalities  rather  Aan  the  inequalities  ^em- 
selves.  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  reassert  themselves 


after  a  period.  The  best  attack  takes  the  form  of  providing 
equality  of  opportunity.  This  oitails  a  policy  having  g 
positive  ^  a  negative  side.  The  positive  aspect  includes 
the  piovisim  of  educational  facilities  for  all.  irrespective 
of  al^ty  to  pay.  up  to  university  level  for  those  intellec¬ 
tually  equipped  tor  it  It  includes  the  provision  of 
adequate  social  services.  which  medical  attention  and 
pensions  for  the  elderly  are  probably  die  most  important 
examples.  The  negative  side  is  not  less  significant  It  is  a 
stain  on  many  forms  (ff  organisation— not  only  capitalistic 
and  dot  even  merely  economic — that  advancement  is 
decided  on  grounds  other  than  intellectual  worth.  That 
hydra-headed  monster  of  nepotism  must  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  Preferment  on  these  grounjds  is  common  every¬ 
where,  but  it  is  particularly  rampant  in  the  East  In  In^ 
the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  equality  ot  opportunity 
must  adyance  together.  Inequality  of  opportunity  implitt 
a  waste  of  potential  talent  wh^  remains  undevetoped. 

The  author  is  not  unaware  that  he  has  airily  by-passed 
a  great  many  difficulties  which  to  some  people  less  far¬ 
sighted  than  he  may  seem  impossible  to  surmount  The 
fint  of  these  difficulties  is  that  provided  by  the  caste  system 
(which  crystallised  in  opposition  to  Islam).  Man’s  occupa¬ 
tion  is  determined  by  ffie  caste  into  which  he  is  bom :  no 
matter  how  intelligent  a  crossing-sweeper  may  be  he  can¬ 
not  change  his  calhng.  He  cannot  eat  with  any  other  caste 
nor  marry  outside  it  About  one-fifth  of  the  population 
are  untouchables.  They  may  not  draw  water  from  public 
wells,  and  in  some  provinces  may  not  even  use  the  public 
streets.  They  are  denied  the  use  of  temples  and  inns, 
and  their  children  are  not  usually  admitted  into  the 
ordinary  schools.  An  untouchable  may  not  even  enter  a 
shop.  This  terrible  stain  on  social  justice— this  disgraceful 
blot  on  mankind — ^will  take  a  long  time  to  disappear.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  need  not  deter  us  from 
attempting  its  solution.  A  start  has  already  been  made 
from  two  angles —  the  economic,  through  the  raUways, 
where  all  castes  can  travel  in  the  same  carriage  if  they  pay 
the  same  fares;  and  the  ethical,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  saintly  Gandhi.  The  author  knows  also  that  there 
has  not  been  in  India  any  sort  of  unity,  physical,  political, 
social,  or  religious,  and  not  until  now  a  sense  of  nation¬ 
hood.  Further  difficulties  arise  through  the  improvidence 
of  the  Indian  poorer  classes  and  their  submission  to  the 
moneylender.  But  better  education  and  better  facilities 
for  capital  investment  will  bring  about  a  change.  These 
changes  may  take  a  thousand  years,  but  what  is  that  in  the 
history  of  mankind? 

The  argument  that  inequalities  favour  patronage  of 
the  arts  may  have  been  true  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages 
but.  with  certain  striking  exceptions,  it  is  not  true  to-day. 
In  India,  wealth  has  been  usqd  for  ostentation.  Like  else¬ 
where  in  the  Orient,  many  magnificent  palaces  have  sprung 
up  at  the  behest  of  riches,  but  the  motive  has  rarely  beeo 
the  encouragement  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  The  thrones  of 
Indian  potentates  may  have  been  profusly  decorated  with 
precious  stones,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  artists 
and  craftsmen  employed  were  suitably  rewarded,  while 
true  learning  has  had  little  encouragement  from  the  princes 
who  might  have  been  its  patrons.  It  is  not  necessary,  of 
course,  that  the  funds  by  which  the  arts  and  the  sciences 
are  encouraged  should  come  from  private  purses.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  from  local  or 
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natioiial  finance,  biit  this  is  a'  question  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned  here. 

We  have  said  that  a  new  wealthy  class  is  arising  in 
India — the  industrialists.  These  men  will  not.  of  course, 
commit  the  folly  of  accumulating  their  wealth  in  an  unpro* 
ductive  form.  They  will  invest  it  in  their  business  or  in 
some  form  of  capital  equipment.  They  will  do  this 
because  they  cannot  spend  all  their  income  on  necessaries 
and  will  not  wish  to*  do  so  on  luxuries.  As  elsewhere,  the 
rich  cannot  help  saving,  and  there  is  a  well-defined 
tendency  to  apply  such  saving  to  capital  purposes. 
Because  of  the  in^uality  in  the  ^tribution  of  wealth  an 
excessive  proportion  of  the  general  income  is  applied  to 
this  purpose.  The  result  is  d^at  the  aggregate  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation  is  increased  beyond  the  proportion 
required  to  supply  the  consumer  goods  which  are 
purchased  and  consumed.  The  masses  of  the  people, 
which  make  up  the  market  for  consumer  goods,  have  not 
enough  purchasing  power  to  take  up  the  excess  produc¬ 
tion:  in  other  words,  consumption  fails  to  keep  up  with 
production.  The  corrective  is  automatic:  it  consists  of  a 
M  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  in  prices,  which  serve  to 
(heck  production.  But  these  checks  take  time  and  do  not 
become  effective  until  great  waste  and  damage  have 
occurred:  to  them  must  be  attibuted  in  a  large  measure 
the  crises  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  industrial 
world.  The  pmodical  slackening  of  production  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  effective  demand  of 
the  community  leads  to  unemployment,  and  this,  in  turn, 
results  in  lessened  demand  for  consumer  goods.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  a  larger  proportion  of  resources 
were  consumed  and  a  smaller  proportion  used  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes,  over-production  would  be  less  marked.  In 
India,  this  can  come  about  only  by  increasing  the  share 
of  the  national  income  that  goes  to  the  poor — hence  the 


necessity  for  increasing  the  marginal  productivity  of  their 
labour.  They  would  spend  their  share  on  consumer  goods, 
on  necessaries  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  are  a  yery  long 
way  from  having  even  their  most  urgent  needs  met  Even 
a  drastic  re-distribution  of  wealth  would  not  allow  the 
masses  in  India  to  save  a  great  deal. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  more  even  distribution  of 
wealth  even  in  Western  nations  would  tend  to  preserve 
a  better  balance  betwen  saving  and  spending.  i.e..  between 
the  employment  of  wealth  in  capital  uses  and  income  uses 
and  tlut  prcxluction  could  follow  a  better  planned  estimate 
of  demand.  Let  us  take  care  of  our  use  of  the  term  “  over- 
pnxluction.”  There  is  no  over-prcxlucticm  in  the  sense  that 
the  wants  of  the  whole  population  are  already  satisfied. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case:  what  we  really  mean  is 
under-consumption,  since  there  is  not  enough  purchasing 
power  to  take  up  what  has  been  prcxluced  as  a  result  of 
over-capitalisation.  It  is  purchasing  power  that  is  lacking, 
not  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  whatever  way  the  inequalities  of  income  arise 
in  India,  the  result  is  disastrous  to  the  country.  On  the  two 
Dominions  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  moral  leadership  in 
S.E.  Asia.  This  mantle  ill  becomes  a  people  who  have 
insufficient  of  life’s  needs.  There  is  still  chronic  nutl- 
nutrition  in  India:  is  this  a  model  to  hold  up  to  the  rest 
of  Asia?  The  contrasts  in  India  may  have  a  certain  air  ot ' 
grandeur  from  afar,  but  from  closer  quarters  they  are  seen 
to  be  dangerous  spiritually  and  economically.  Much  has 
been  done  to  mitigate  some  of  those  provided  by  nature. 
Much  more  important  is  to  reduce  the  contrasts  in  the 
economic  and  social  spheres  on  which  the  greatness  of 
India  depends.  The  anomaly  that  one  (ff  the  richest  areas 
in  the  world  should  also  be  one  of  the  poorest  must  be 
removed. 


PROSPECT  FOR  BURMA 

by  Neil  Stewart 


The  striking  change  in  British  colonial  policy  initiated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  British  political  rule  from  Burma 
calls  for  a  re-examination  of  British  economic 
prospects  in  that  country.  These  are  two-fold;  one  one 
hand  the  British  investments  and  on  the  other  the  future 
ot  the  British  export  trade  to  Burma. 

In  happy  pre-war  days  Burma’s  economy  was 
dominated  by  four  large  concerns  who  handled  most  of  the 
overseas  trade  in  the  principal  products;  rice.  oil.  timber 
and  minerals.  One  firm,  the  Irrawaddy  Hotilla  Co.,  had  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  extensive  internal  water  traffic 
and  controlled  one  of  the  two  principal  stepping  firms 
trading  with  Rangoon.  The  value  of  foreign  investments 
in  Burma  was  al^ut  £50  millions,  of  which  90  per  cent 
was  in  British  hands. 

In  the  years  1938-40  Burmese  export  trade  averaged 
£37  millions  aimually.  The  majority  of  trade  was  with 
India,  who  suppU^  her  rice  and  timber  deficiencies  from 


Burma.  In  1939-40  three-fifths  of  the  exports  went  to 
India  and  only  one-sixth  to  Britain.  Needless  to  say.  most 
of  the  trade  with  India  was  in  British  hands. 

Much  the  same  relationship  existed  in  imports.  These 
consisted  of  machinery  for  mining,  transport  and  timber 
extraction,  and  textiles  and  other  consumer  goods.  India 
supplied  half  Burma’s  imports  in  1939-40  and  Britain  came 
a  p(X)r  second  with  one-sixth. 

Burma  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  country. 
Industry,  which  employed  less  than  100.000  workers,  was 
concerned  mainly  with  processing  raw  materials.  The 
peasant,  with  a  low  purchasing  power,  is  strongly 
dependent  on  rice  prcxluction — in  pre-war  days  three  and  a 
half  million  tons  were  exported  annually-— and  is  very 
sensitive  to  price  fluctuations.  It  was  the  steep  fall  in  the 
price  of  rice  which  precipitated  the  1931  rebellim  in  Lower 
Burma.  The  value  of  rice  exports  in  1939  was  £15.750.000; 
next  came  petroleum  worth  £7,750.000.  Minerals  totalled 
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£6^.000  and  teak  £2,500.000. 

When  the  war  ckme,  Burma  suffered  more  than  any 
other  country,  not  excluding  Poland  and  Russia.  Rangoon 
Port  was  b^y  damaged,  every  important  bridge  was 
destroyed  and  the  railways,  oil  wells,  refineries  and  rice 
mills  were  either  scorched  or  destroyed  in  battle.  The 
ships  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Co.  were  reduced  in 
number  from  600  to  nil. 

Half  the  rice  land  went  out  of  cultivation  due  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  and  the  loss  of  cattle.  Banditry 
increased  at  an  aliuming  rate  and  the  herds  of  trained 
elephants  used  for  timber  extraction  were  dispersed  by  the 
war.  The  Japanese  heavily  inflated  the  currency;  when 
the  British  returned  in  1945,  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  at 
least  four  times. 

The  business  and  political  experts  who  returned  to 
Burma  in  the  baggage  waggons  of  the  Fourteenth  Army, 
came  to  a  country  not  only  terribly  devastated  by  war. 
but  teeming  with  political  activity.  Political  life,  which 
had  previously  l^n  the  monopoly  of  professional 
politicians  of  the  U  Saw  and  Ba  Maw  type,  now  included 
all  levels  of  the  population.  The  Burmese  were  out  for 
independence  and  no  party  that  did  not  have  this  as  a 
main  plank  in  its  platform  would  get  their  support  A 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  U.K.  Government  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  General  Atmg  San  and  the  Anti- 
Fascist  Peoples’  Freedom  Lea^e  M  to  a  dangerous 
situation.  A  compromise  was  reached  and  the  world  was 
Startle  by  the  announcement  that  complete  independence 
had  been  granted  to  Burma. 

What  was  the  alternative  to  this  policy?  The 
Rangoon  correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote: 

“  If  four  divisions  of  United  Kii&gdom  troops  had  been 
stationed  here  (instead  of  four  battalions)  and  if  public 
opinion  in  Britain  had  been  agreeable  to  their  employment 
against  the  Burmese  nationalist  movement,  some  alternative 
policy  might  have  been  pursued.  Even  so,  it  would  only  have 
dammed  the  rising  tide  a  few  years  and  not  turned  it  back.” 
Britain’s  need  for  prestige  in  international  affairs,  the 
unpopularity  of  colonisd  wars  with  the  electorate  and  the 
lack  of  Indian  troops,  made  an  armed  struggle  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Also,  Burma,  unlike  the  Netherlands  Indies,  had 
00  great  strategic  importance;  most  British  investments 
were  in  the  form  of  war  damage  claims  and  the  future  of 
the  oil  deposits  were'  inconsiderable  compared  with  those 
of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Burmese  people  were  so  eager  for  complete 
severance  of  any  ties  with  Britain  that  the  leaders  of  the 
nationalist  movement  would  not  have  been  able  to  com¬ 
promise  on  Dominion  status  without  losing  the  support 
of  their  followers.  Influential  circles  felt  that  if  Dominion 
status  had  been  accepted  the  A.F.P.F.L.  would  have  been 
split,  the  left  wing  would  have  been  strengthened  and  the 
British  position  would  have  been  endangered. 

If  complete  independence  was  the  first  plank  in  the 
nationalist  platform,  then  the  nationalisation  of  basic 
industry  was  the  second.  It  is  here  that  we  can  remark  on 
the  difference  between  Burma  and  India,  where  the  Con¬ 
gress  Party  had  long  urged  nationalisation,  but  no  sooner 
had  it  come  to  power  than  the  matter  was  dropped. 
Opposition  came  not  only  from  British  interests  but  from 
Indian  business  circles  themselves,  particularly  those  who 
supported  Congress.  Another  characteristic  of  recent 


events  in  India  has  been  the  formation  ot  joint  British- 
Indian  companies,  with  joint  British-lndian  capital 
British  capitalists  have  thus  acquired  a  common  interest 
with  the  Iraders  of  modem  India  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  private  enterprise. 

That  this  bad  not  been  done  in  Burma  is  no  fault  of 
British  firms.  Even  before  the  war  attempts  were  made  to 
interest  Burmese  capital  in  joint  British-Burmese  firms. 
Any  Burmese  capital  put  up  was  m  reality  Indian,  under  i 
Burmese  name.  There  is  in  Burma  no  class  ci  native 
capitalists  as  we  know  it  in  India:  the  little  capital  which 
has  been  accumulated  so  far.  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
import  trade  in  the  cheaper  kind  (tf  consumer  goods. 
There  were,  therefore,  no  powerful  economic  groups  in  the 
nationalist  movement  to  oppose  nationalisation  or  to  take 
advantage  of  the  business  partnerships  offered  by  the 
British  firms. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Burma  is  dependmt  upon  the 
trade  with  Britain  and  India,  countries  whose  governments 
are  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  nation^sation  of 
profitable  industries,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
Rangoon  Government  seriously  means  to  implement  its 
policy  of  nationalisation.  It  is  true  that  within  a  month 
the  proclamation  of  the  Burmese  Republic,  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Co.  and  the  Rangoon  Electric  Tramways  have  been 
informed  of  the  Government’s  intention  to  take  over  thdr 
businesses;  it  has  been  announced  that  teak  leases  will  be 
taken  over  and  that  one-third  will  be  nationalised  as  from 
June  this  year. 

What  are  the  main  factors  likely  to  influence  the 

Burmese  Government  over  the  question  of  nationalisation? 

The  economic  recovery  erf  Burma  under  the  present 
circumstances  depends  upon  the  development  of  overseas 
trade.  Imports  from  Britain  were  less  than  £3  millions 
before  the  war;  in  1946  they  were  £7  millions  and  rose  to 
the  record  figure  of  £19  millions  in  1947.  Burma’s 
independence  has  so  far  been  not  deleterious  to  trade  and 
Britain’s  position  here  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
French  position  in  Indo-China.  Last  year  Burma’s  exports 
to  Britain  were  only  £3,282,000,  the  bulk  of  imports  having 
to  be  paid  for  in  loans  and  credits.  These  are  not  limitless, 
and  Burma’s  future  trade  with  the  sterling  area  will  depend 
upon  the  sterling  accumulated  mainly  by  the  export  of  rice 
and  timber.  The  19.48  surplus  of  rice  has  been  estimated 
at  I.6(X).000  tons.  In  Burma,  estimates  are  one  thing  and 
results  often  another;  but  taking  all  into  consideration, 
exports  this  year  of  rice  and  timb^  may  quite  possibly  net 
some  £40  millions.  In  this  case  Burma  would  be  able  to 
'  maintain  her  present  position. 

Under  the  present  set-up,  the  smooth  export  of  rice 
and  timber  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Co.  and  the  British  and  Indian 
personnel  in  the  railways.  A  large  part  of  the  rice  for 
export,  too,  is  milled  in  British  mills.  If  action  contrary 
to  the  interests  of,  the  British  firms  were  taken  they  might 
be  unwilling  to  allow  their  personnel  to  carry  on  the  trans¬ 
port  of  rice  and  timber.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
British  shippers  carry  most  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Burma. 
The  British  firms  are  in  a  very  strong  position  to  resist 
nationalisation.  This  is  no  doubt  realised  by  the  Burmese 
Government  which,  although  pressed  on  by  their  electorate, 
has  postponed  the  nationalisation  of  river  transport  until 
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October  of  this  yoar  and  possibly  Janiuuy,  1949,  and  has 
taken  action  against  ^e  (XMamunists  and  against  strikes  in 
the  works  of  the  Bombay-Burma  Trading  Corporation  and 
Foucar  &  Co.,  as  well  as  in  the  Burma  Oil  Co.’s  installa¬ 
tions.  The  method  of  nationalisation  is  still  by  no  means 
dear;  one  suggestion  is  that  although  the  principal 
industries  might  be  nadonalised,  the  British  finm  mi^t 
remain  for  some  time  as  managing  agents. 

The  short  term  view  of  Burma  seems  to  suggest  that 
for  the  moment,  anyhow,  British  influence  is  still 
strong.  Thakin  Nu’s  government  is  not  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences  of  harsh  action  against  die  European 
firms,  although  its  sensitivity  to  the  electorate  has  driven  it 
to  take  steps  in  nationalisation  and  to  pass  a  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  transfer  of  immovable  property  in  Burma  to  any 
persons  who  are  not  Burmese  citizens.  ^ 

What  is  the  long  term  view?  Undoubtedly  European 
interests  in  Burma  have  not  the  security  of  tenure  which 
they  have  in  Siam  or  even  in  India.  Although  there  is  no 
hint  of  industrial  development  in  Burma,  the  search  of 
Indian  manufacturers  for  markets  will  be  severe  com¬ 
petition  for  British  textiles  and  the  cheaper  manufactured 
goods.  Australian  goods  have  not  appeared  in  any 
quantity  on  the  Burmese  market  but,  as  Australia  is  in  the 
sterling  area  and  is  seeking  markets  in  South-East  Asia. 
Burma  might  become  an  outlet  not  only  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  textiles  but  for  heavy  industry  also.  Finally, 
Japan,  now  a  great  exporting  power  once  again  thanks 
to  American  aid,  will  no  doubt  demand  the  place  in  the 
export  world  which  she  previously  occupied.  It  will  be 


interesting  to  see  to  what  extent  British  exports  will  be  aUe 
to  maintain  their  present  position  in  Burma.  Not  only  will 
competition  be  greater,  but  imports  will  have  to  be  more 
strictly  geared  to  exports. 

What  of  the  ubiquitous  Americans?  Burmese  trade 
with  the  dollar  area  is  small,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  has  no  interest  in  Burma.  An  important 
bloc  of  shares  in  the  Burma  COTporation  is  held  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  an  American 
has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  represent  these  interests. 

During  the  late  war,  American  economic  exports  in 
army  uniform  served  with  the  American  intdligencc 
service.  American  missionary  influence  has  always  beoi 
strong  and  the  United  States  Government  has  made  a  loan 
of  four  million  dollars  for  educational  purposes.  The 
American  consulate  in  Rangoon  appears  to  possess  father 
more  personnel  than  is  warranted,  in  view  of  the  small 
American  trade  with  Burma. 

The  long-term  political  view  is  hard  to  assess.  No  doubt 
that  the  present  government  hopes  that  with  a  steady 
supply  of  consumer  goods  and  a  high  price  for  paddy,  the 
popular  demand  for  complete  nationalisation  w^  be 
damped  down.  Perhaps  the  unity  of  the  A.F.P.F.L.  and 
-support  for  the  government  can  be  maintained  at  the 
present  level,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  decline  in  world 
commodity  prices  and  a  situation  approximate  to  the 
economic  crisis  of  1930  would  have  devastating  effects  in 
Burma. 
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U.S.  TRADE  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST 


American  trade  with  the  Far  East  has  made  great 
headway  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  1947,  as  compared  to  1946.  •  It  expanded 
despite  the  foct  that  the  U.S.  trade  with  Japan — ^the  greatest 
importing  country  of  U.S.  goods  in  the  Far  East,  and  the 

second  greatest  exporter  to  the  H.S.A.~Kieclined  to  about 

a  quarter  of  the  pre-war  value;  despite  the  civil  war  in 
China  which  is  hampering  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  country  and  its  foreign  trade;  despite  the  unsettled 

political  situation  in  South-East  Asia,  and  despite  the 

restrictive  measures  on  imports  from  U.S.A.  taken  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  because  of  dollar  shortage. 

The  examination  of  the  tables,  published  below,  show 
that,  in  1946,  the  U.S.  exports  to  the  Far  East  more  than 
doubled  compared  to  the  annual  avmge  export  in 
1936/38,  and  that  the  value  of  the  1947  exports  was  almost 
3.5  times  higher  than  that  oi  the  pre-war  exports.  While 
the  increase  (tf  the  U.S.  total  exports  to  the  Far  East— cash- 
purchases — could  not  keep  pace  with  the  huge  expansion 
ai  the  U.S.  overall  exports — the  U.S.  exports  to  the  Far 
East  dropped  from  almost  19  per  cent  in  1936-38  to  14 
per  cent,  in  1946  and  to  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  U.S.  overall 
exports  in  1947-^t  is  significant  that  U.S.  exports  to  India 
rose  from  1.2  per  cent  in  1936-38  to  over  2.2  per  cent  in 
1946,  and  to  almost  2.9  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  overall  exports 
in  1947.  The  U.S.  exports  to  China — cash  purchases — 
which  amounted  in  1936-38  to  about  1.5  per  cent  rose  in 
the  year  1946  to  over  3.7  per  cent,  and  dropped  again  in 
1947  to  1.6  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  ovoall  exports. 

The  U.S.  total  imports  from  the  Far  East  which  in 
1946  increased  by  15  per  cent  compared  to  the  pre-war 
years,  have  shown  a  further  expansion  in  1947,  reaching 
a  40  per  cent,  increase  of  the  pre-war  imports.  They 
amounted  to  nearly  31  per  cent  in  1936-38,  about  18  per 
cent  in  1946,  and  over  19  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  overall 
imports  in  1947.  But  the  imports  from  India  and  Pakistan 
increased  from  3  per  cent  in  1936-38  to  4.8  per  cent,  in 
1946,  and  dropped  slightly  to  almost  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  overall  imports  in  1947.  The  imports  from  Australia 
to  U.S.A.  rose  from  1  per  cent  in  1936-38  to  almost  3  per 
cent  in  1946,  but  fell  to  nearly  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  U.S. 
overall  imports  in  1947. 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Far  East  is  the  fact  that  while' in  the  pre-war 
years — 1936-38 — the  annual  imports  from  Far  Eastern 
coimtries  to  U.S.A.  were  200  million  dollars  higher  than 
the  U.S.  exports  to  these  countries,  in  1946,  the  U.S. 
exports  to  the  Far  East  exceeded  the  imports  from  these 


countries  to  U.S.A.  by  250  million  dollars,  and  in  1947 
even  by  700  million  dollars. 


U.S.  EXPORTS  INCL  RE-EXPORTS. 

(in  milUoH  doUan) 

Annual  Average 


i  , 

1936-38 

1946 

1947 

Total  exports: 

Cash  purchases  . 

2,966.5 

8,072.7 

14.064.1 

Lend-Lease  . 

652.9 

23.4 

U.N.R.R.A  . 

1,013.9 

387.7 

2,966.5 

9,739.5 

14,474.9 

Exports  to  the  Far  East: 

Cash  purchases  . 

557.2 

1,137.6 

1,8024 

Lend-Lease  . 

46.7 

OJ 

U.N.R.RA . 

143.5 

133.6 

557.2 

1,327.8 

1.9368 

Exports  to  China: 

■ 

Cash  purchases  . 

43.8 

301.6 

2275 

Lend-Lease  . 

27.0 

OJ 

U.N.R.R.A . 

136.6 

1234 

43.8 

465.2 

3534 

Exports  to: 

India  and  Pakistan  . 

35*4 

181.1 

403.4 

Japan  . 

244.2 

101.9 

60.1 

Netherlands  Indies  . 

22.1 

73.3 

103.6 

Philippines  . 

77.3 

297.4 

439.6 

New  Zealand . 

22.3 

28.0 

76J 

Australia  . 

67.0 

83.6 

235.7. 

U,S.  IMPORTS- 

(in  million  dollars) 

Overall  Imports  . 

2,488.9 

4,908.7 

5.738.6 

Total  Imports  from  the  Far  East ... 

757.5 

879.9 

1,096.9 

Imports  from: 

British  Malaya  . 

174.4 

126.7 

283J 

Ceylon .  ' . 

17.0 

31.9 

29J 

China  . 

75.0 

92.7 

115J 

India  and  Pakistan  . 

74.9 

237.7 

253.7 

Japan  . 

167.6 

83.4 

35.4 

Netherlands  Indies  . 

84.6 

33.9 

33J 

Philippines 

107.3 

39.5 

161.7 

Australia  . 

25.1 

145.5 

1254 
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U.S.S.R.  BUYS  COTTON  IN  PAKISTAN 

.  by  V.  Wolperi 


The  activisation  of  Soviet  policy  in  Asia  found  its 
latest  expression  in  the  economic  field.  The  Soviet 
Trade  Organisations  have  purchased  several  consign* 
ments  of  cotton  in  Pakistan.  Sdvict  papers  reported : 
“Pakistan  business  circles  display  mark^  interest  in  the 

purchase  of  Soviet  goods  and  in  an  extension  of  trade  with 

the  Soviet  Union.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recaU  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Russia’s  cotton  policy,  ^fore  the  First  World 
War,  U.S.  cotton  exports  to  Russia,  representing  about^60 
per  cent,  ct  the  total  American  exports  to  Russia, 
amounted  to  over  40  million  dollars  (1913).  After  the  end 
of  the  civil  war  in  Soviet  Russia.  American  raw  cotton  was 
again  imported  on  a  large  scale,  reaching  over  160.000  tons 
ia  the  year  1926-27.  But  the  inaease  of  raw  cotton  output 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  led  to  a  decrease  and  later  practically  to  the 
cessation  of  her  cotton  imports. 

The  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Soviet  Central  Asia 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  development 
of  this  area  under  the  Soviet  regime.  It  has  gr^tly 
influenced  the  economic  structure  of  these  Asiatic  Regions, 
as  the  growth  of  the  area  under  cotton  cultivation  has 
resulted  in  a  certain  reduction  of  the  area  under  grain  and 


rice  cultivation,  leading  to  an  even  greater  dependency  on 
Moscow  (in  obtaining  food  from  Moscow,  and  in  delivering 
raw  cotton  to  Moscow).  Tlie  increased  cotton  output  also 
had  repercussions  beyond  the  Soviet  frontiers,  because 
Russia — ^from  a  great  raw  cotton  importing  country — 

became  a  self-sufficient,  and  even  a  cotton-exporting 
country. 

In  Tsarist  Russia  the  area  under  cotton  cultivation 
reached  only  700,000  hectares,  the  annual  raw  cotton  crop 

did  not  exceed  700,000  tons,  and  dropp^  considerably 

during  the  revolution  and  the  civil  war.  Since  1924.  how¬ 
ever.  the  output  has  shown  a  steady  increase  as  follows: 


1924 

340,000  tons 

1928 

820,000  tons 

1932 

1,270,000  tons 

1937 

2,500.000  tons 

The  new  Five  Year  Plan  (adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  March  18th,  1946)  envisages 
a  further  increase  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  crop, 
fixing  the  output  for  1950  at  3.100.0(X)  tons,  with  an 
average  yield  of  1.84  tons  per  hectare. 
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Asian  Republic  of  Tajikistan  alone  to  about  40,000 
before  the  war.  the  other  principal  region  for  this  co£ 
cultivation  being  Azerbaijan.  A  certain  surprise  wu 
caused  at  the  beginning  of  March  this  year  when  dte 
U.S.S.R.',  after  17  years  of  self-sufficiency  in  Egyptik 
cotton,  concluded  an  agreement  with  Egypt  for  the  import 
of  38,000  tons  of  cotton  in  exchange  for  Soviet  wheat  nd 
maize. 


The  greatest  part  (rf  the  Soviet  cotton  comes  from 
Uzbekistan  which,  in  1938,  produced  about  1.5  million  tons 
of  cotton  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  Soviet  crop. 
The  area  under  cotton  cultivation  in  Uzbekistan  has  been 
fixed  at  955,000  ha.  for  1950.  'In  Turkmenistan  the  cotton 
crop  amounted  to  240,000  tons  in  1939  (almost  4.6  times 
more  than  before  1914).  The  cotton  area  in  this  republic 
has  been  fixed  at  145,000  ha.  for  1950. 


While  Tsarist  Russia  imported  only  7,000  tons  of 
Egyptian  cotton  in  1913,  ^viet  Russia  considerably 
increased  the  import  of  this  long-fibre  cotton,  importing 
over  15,000  tons  in  1929,  over  16,0(K)  tons  in  1930,  and 
nearly  27,000  tons  in  1931.  But  following  the  political 
tension  which  developed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Egypt  and  the  cultivation  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  import  from  Egypt  dropped  to  1,033  tons  in 
1932,  and  cea^  then  completely. 

In  1932,  the  Soviet  Union  produced  already  over 
30,000  tons  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  increased  its  production 
area  in  the  early  thirties  as  follows: 

1930  .  5,400  ha. 

1932  .  50,000  ha. 

1933  . •  67,300  ha. 

(41,000  ha.  of  which  were  in  Soviet  Central  Asia.) ' 

In  the  following  years  the  area  under  long-fibre 
Egyyptian  cotton  increased  and  amounted  in  the  (Antral 


As  this  agreement  coincided  with  the  latest  evenUin 
Cz^hoslovakia  who  was  always  a  good  customer,  of 
Egyptian  cotton,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  will  continue  to  buy  cotton  from  Egypt  direcBy 
or  whether  the  Soviet  purchase  has  covered  the  CzM 
cotton  industry  requirements.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  agreement  represents  a  further  step  in  the  aclhii- 
sation  of  Soviet  policy  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  It  is  significant  that  the  Soviet  Press  and  mfio 
gave  great  prominence  to  a  report  published  in  dte 
Egyptian  paper  An  Nida  alleging  that  “  the  British  aid 
Americans  are  exercising  every  kind  of  pressure  on  Ac 
Egyptian  Government  to  induce  the  latter  to  refrain  hen 
concluding  a  new  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  exchange  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  Soviet  industmi 
and  agricultural  goods.” 

Soviet  foreign  trade  is  strictly  a  state  monopoly,  aad 
its  activity  is  dictated  by  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  agt» 
ments  with  Egypt  and  Pakistan  must  be  seen  in  (bk 
perspective. 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


iiDIA’S  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 
M  Indian  Government  Resolution  on 
Aeir  industrial  policy  was  released  at 
^  beginning  of  this  month,  and  has 
ihyi^  all  speculations  that  it  might 
•Kperiment  in  nationalisation  over  a 
aide  field  of  industries.  The  expected 
(telt  of  the  announcement  of  the 
y  will  be  the  restoration  to  their 
er  level  of  the  prices  of  Govem- 
■ent  securities  which  in  recent  weeks 
Ik  rapidly  depreciated.  It  is  expected 
||at  India  will  now  float  big  loans  for 
^  purpose  of  r^nstruction.  Appre- 
‘on  of  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
tries  in  sparing  capital  goods  for 
1  in  the  present  international  situa- 
Ha  is  reflected  in  that  part  of  the 
Itolution  which  deals  exhaustively 
lidi  plans  for  stepping  up  production 
^ugh  cottage  and  small-scale  indus- 
.  The  resolution  suggests  that  the 
nisation  of  such  industries  should 
on  a  co-operative  basis. 

The  resolution  contemplates  full 
'om  for  foreign  capital  and  enter- 
in  Indian  industry  while  at  the 
time  assuring  that  it  should  be 
fated  in  the  national  interest  This 
of  the  resolution  reveals  the 
n’s  Government  recognition  of  the 
for  foreign  aid  both  in  manage- 
t  and  technical  training  and  invest- 


AN*S  SILK  INDUSTRY 
s  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
nese  silk  industry  to  attain  a 
thly  production  of  10,000  bales. 
;  Ae  beginning  of  this  year  silk 
ufacturers  in  Japan  have  concluded 
tracts  for  the  production  of  14  mil- 
yards  of  habutae,  but  Japanese 
city  to-day  will  amount  only  to 
,000  yards  by  mid-summer. 
According  to  Mr.  Masahide  Naka- 
a.  President  of  the  Katakura  In- 
y  Co.  (one  of  the  leading  silk 
ufacturers)  Japan  eventually  will  be 
lucing  five  million  yards  monthly, 
ing  the  early  months  (rf  this  year 
Japanese  silk  industry  was  iMdly 
icaoped  by  the  low  power  supply 


m 


and  transport  difficulties.  For  instance, 
transportation  of  cocoons  from  the 
farms  to  ffie  factories  was  held  up  by 
the  lack  of  rolling  stock,  while  poor 
water  supplies  cut  down  the  power  to 
the  detriment  of  industrial  output 
Japan’s  silk  manufacturers  are  optimis¬ 
tic  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
demand,  even  if  it  may  take  a  long 
time  before  the  pre-war  peak  555,000 
bales  a  year  can  be  attained.  Between 
July,  1946,  and  December.  1947,  only 
38.394  bales  were  exported. 

PAKISTAN  WELCOMES 
FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

Mr.  I.  I.  Chuidrigar.  Pakistan’s 
Minister  of  Commerce,  recently  stated 
that  foreign  capilal  would  be  welcome 
in  Pakistan,  but  that  Pakistanis  would 
be  participating  in  administrative  and 
technical  services  and  that  they  would 
be  given  the  option  of  subscribing  at 
least  51  per  cent  of  share  capital  in 
13  main  industries,  while  they  would 
subscribe  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  in 
other  industries. 

SPINDLES  FOR  INDIA 
It  is  expected  that  about  350.00  spindles 
will  be  imported  by  India  in  1948.  Im¬ 
port  licences  for  reconditioned  textile 
machinery  covering  100,028  spindles 
have  already  been  issued  for  import 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  for 
47,000  spindles  for  import  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

NJ:.L— SINGAPORE.  MALAYA 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Under  a  new  agreement,  trade  between 
the  Netherlands  Indies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Singapore  and  Malaya  on 
the  other,  will  on  a  barter  basis, 
subject  to  Netherlands  Indies  import 
and  export  regulations.  It  will  bring 
an  exchange  rubber,  tea  and  other 
Indonesian  products  for  textiles,  spare 
parts  and  other  manufactured  gc^s. 
and  there  is  a  provision  that  the  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Malayan  Governments  will 
provide  U.S.A.  dollars  or  sterling  for 
Indonesian  goods  re-sold  to  the  U.S.A., 
less  the  dollar  cost  of  goods  supplied  in 
the  reverse  direction. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  confine  trade  between  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  the  other 
parties  to  normal  legal  dumnels,  and 
to  prevent  the  extensive  smuggling-out 
of  Indonesian  goods  which  has  been 
going  on.  in  the  past,  mainly  from 
Sumatra. 


CHINA’S  TRADE  DEEICH5-1»«  -  -  ' 

China’s  imports  last  year  amounted  to 
Ch.  $10,681326,574,000,  her  exports  to 
Ch.  $6376304397,000,  leaving  a  defi¬ 
cit  of  Ch.  $4,304,822377.000,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  returns  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs.  In  addition,  the 
value  of  imports  of  1947  U.N.R.R.A. 
supplies  was  Ch.  $3.6%,520  million. 
No  figures  are  available  for  the  goods 
and  bullion  smuggled  in  and  out  of 
China.  Toping  the  list  of  imports 
were:  cotton  Ch.  $1,982364  miffion; 
petrol,  coal,  oil,  fats  and  wax.  Ch. 
$1,657,026  million,  and  machines  and 
tools  Ch.  $882,856  million.  Largest 
exports  were:  tung  oil,  Ch. 
$1322,042,834.000;  animal  by-products 
Ch.  $1,190,157,366,000.  and  cotton 
piece  goods  Ch.  $1,082.753387,000. 
The  United  States  supplied  half  of 
China’s  imports  and  received  23  per 
cent  of  Ch^’s  exports.  Both  imports 
and  exports  to  Great  Britain  last  year 
amounted  to  six  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  India  sup{ffied  nine  per  cent,  of 
China’s  imports  and  Hongkong  bought 
34  per  cent  of  China’s  exports.  In 
December,  1947,  China’s  exports  ex¬ 
ceeded  her  imports  by  Ch. 
$332,816,714,000.  an  unpre^ented 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  China’s 
foreign  trade.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
recent  Government  policy  of  rigid  con¬ 
trol  over  unnecessary  imports. 

INDIAN  SHIPBUILDING 

The  Government  of  India  is  planning 
to  expand  the  shipbuilding  industry  so 
as  to  enable  India  to  build  within  the 
next  five  years  a  minimum  of  50.000 
gross  tons  annually.  The  total  coastal 
shipping  tonnage  in  India  at  present  is 
nearly  300.000  tons  (including  British 
tonnage),  and  the  whole  of  it  was  built 
in  overseas  yards.  There  are  five  main 
shipbuilding  concerns  in  India.  The 
existing  shipyards  of  the  Scindia  Steam 
Navigation  Company  are  being  exten¬ 
ded  to  add  50  more  shipbuilding  berths 
within  the  next  five  years.  To  build 
50,000  gross  tons  yearly,  it  is  estimated 
that  thm  more  shipyards  will  have  to 
be  constructed.  The  new  shipyards  are 
likely  to  be  located  in  Calcutta.  Bom¬ 
bay  and  on  the  Kathiawar  coast.  The 
Government’s  target  for  Indian  ship¬ 
ping  is  two  million  tons  within  the  next 
seven  years.  The  gap  between  this 
target  and  the  shipbuilding  programme 
will  be  covered  by  purchases  from 
foreign  countries. 


For 


ever  increasitia  u&es 

thrcliahcut  the  wcrid 


INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 


are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include: 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM^  SHALES  and  CLAYS 
SPECIALISED  MACHINERY 
IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 


QUALIFIED^  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 


International  i  Corporation 

Telegrams :  SLOANE  35U  'V  LIMITED 
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